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Twenty-Five  Years  of  U.S.  Foreign  Policy 

A  symposium  celebrating  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Foreign 
Policy  Association  by  various  members  of  the  FPA  Board  of  Directors. 


FOREWORD 


In  a  letter  from  the  White  House  dated  September  25,  /94J,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  congratulated  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  on  the 
celebration  of  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary,  concluding:  “May  it  serve  just 
as  modestly,  as  objectively,  and  as  effectively  in  that  time  of  peace  to  which 
we  all  loo\  forward  as  it  now  does  in  the  midst  of  conflict" 

On  this  anniversary,  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Foreign 
Policy  Association  step  out  of  the  bac\ground  in  which  they  have  loyally 
worked  to  build  the  FPA  to  taf{e  part  in  this  symposium,  giving  their  per¬ 
sonal  views  on  problems  of  American  foreign  policy  in  which  they  are 
specially  interested. 


FPA’S  ROLE  IN  FOREIGN  POLICY 


BY  JAMES  G.  McDonald 


On  the  night  of  November  10,  1918 — literally  on 
the  eve  of  the  Armistice — the  FPA  was  born.  That 
night  a  small  group  of  men  and  women,*  most  of 
whom  had  been  members  of  a  study  group  during 
the  previous  six  months,  agreed  on  a  statement  of 
principles  which  they  thought  should  underlie  an 
Association  of  Free  Nations.  Today  that  twenty- 
five-year-old  program  challenges  the  attention  of 
our  leaders  and  of  our  people  who  are  again  striv¬ 
ing  to  lay  the  basis  for  a  viable  peace.  It  is  not 
merely  a  coincidence  that  the  American  Legion,  at 
its  convention  in  September  1943,  pledged  its  sup¬ 
port  to  an  association  of  free  nations.  The  history 
of  the  FPA  from  1918  to  1943  is  an  outline  of  our 
country’s  foreign  policy  during  that  quarter  of  a 
century. 

The  League  of  Free  Nations  Association,  as  the 
FPA  was  known  until  1922,  was  organized  be¬ 
cause  some  of  us  hoped  and  were  determined  that 

fames  G.  McDonaUl,  Adviser  on  Post-war  Relations  to  the  Blue 
Network :  Chairman,  Forcipn  Policy  Association,  1919-33; 
Leaifue  of  Nations  Hiph  Commissioner  for  Refupees  coming  from 
Germany,  1933-35;  and  member  of  the  FPA  Board  of  Directors. 
TTie  group  out  of  which  the  Forcipn  Policy  grew  held  its  first 
I'leeting  on  .\pril  23,  1918  and  numhered  nineteen.  They  were: 
Norman  Angcll,  Charles  A.  Beard,  Winston  Churchill,  ilerbert 
Croly,  Will  Durant,  Percy  S.  Grant,  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins,  Alvin  H. 
lohnson,  Martin  Johnson,  Arthur  Kellogg,  Paul  Kellogg,  Paul 
K(nn.iday,  Henry  R.  Musscy,  F.rnest  Poole,  S.  K.  Ratcliffe,  W.  J. 
Slaughter,  Edwin  F'.  Slosson,  George  P.  West,  P.  W.  Wilson. 
•\mong  those  to  join  the  group  soon  after  were;  Edwin  Bjork- 
'"an,  Allen  T.  Burns,  Wendell  Bush,  Joseph  P.  Chamberlain, 
Lincoln  Colcord,  John  Dewey,  Stephen  P.  Duggan,  H.  E.  W. 
L^rnkc,  Manley  O.  Hudson,  James  (5.  McDonald,  Christina 
Mcrriman,  Ralph  S.  Rounds,  James  T.  Shotwell,  Mrs.  Mary  K. 
Simkhovitch,  and  I.illian  D.  \Vald. 


the  lessons  of  the  First  World  War  should  be  used 
to  teach  our  people  to  make  those  concessions  of 
absolute  sovereignty  and  narrow  nationalism  es¬ 
sential  for  the  creation  of  a  workable  society  of 
nations.  During  the  days  immediately  following 
the  Armistice,  the  Association  presented  to  the 
public  and  directly  to  President  Wikson  its  pro¬ 
gram  of  principles  and  actions.  Similarly,  during 
the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris,  the  Association 
urged  its  ideas  on  the  American  delegation. 


This  policy  of  action  by  the  Association  was 
maintained  during  its  first  three  and  a  half  years. 
In  that  formative  period,  it  made  significant  con¬ 
tributions  to  our  country’s  foreign  policy.  Space 
permits  the  citing  of  only  a  few  examples. 


In  the  summer  of  1919  our  country  seemed  on 
the  verge  of  being  drawn  into  intervention  in  Mex¬ 
ican  affairs.  Senator  Fall,  then  very  active  in  the 
Senate’s  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
Edward  Doheney,  representative  of  certain  large 
American  business  interests  in  Mexico,  were  work¬ 
ing  actively  and  with  apparent  success  for  a  policy 
by  the  United  States  which  might  easily  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  military  action  against  our  .southern 
neighbor.  At  the  most  critical  moment,  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  provided  the  auspices  for  a  countermove¬ 
ment.  This  took  the  form  of  challenging  the  Fall- 
Doheney  program  by  pointing  out  that  its  logical  re¬ 
sult  would  be  violation  of  Mexican  sovereignty  and 
possibly  even  a  state  of  declared  or  undeclared  war 
between  the  two  countries.  Although  Senator  Fall, 
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as  chairman  of  a  special  committee  of  the  Senate, 
used  his  official  position  to  excoriate  those  of  us 
who  dared  to  question  his  wisdom  or  the  purity  of 
the  motives  of  persons  who  in  effect  were  calling 
for  intervention,  the  publicity  which  followed  our 
protest  was  sufficient  to  stave  off  application  of  the 
“strong  policy”  favored  by  the  Senator  and  his 
group. 

Also  in  the  summer  of  1919,  the  Association  took 
the  lead  in  helping  to  clarify  the  problem  of  our 
government’s  relations  with  Soviet  Russia.  This 
was  only  the  first  of  several  activities  which  had 
the  cumulative  effect  of  preparing  for  the  reestab¬ 
lishment  of  more  normal  relations  between  our  two 
countries. 

One  of  the  major  planks  in  the  Association’s 
original  statement  of  principles  called  for  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  World  Court.  In  February  1922  the  As¬ 
sociation’s  special  committee  on  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice  prepared  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Secretary  of  State  a  memorandum 
similar  to  the  program  of  adherence  to  the  Court 
later  submitted  by  the  Secretary  to  the  President. 

In  those  early  years  the  Association  was  also  a 
pioneer  in  urging  drastic  revision  of  our  govern¬ 
ment’s  policy  toward  Haiti  and  other  countries  in 
the  Caribbean  where  our  actions  had  been  incon¬ 
sistent  with  official  protestations  that  we  were  treat¬ 
ing  all  our  neighbors  on  a  basis  of  equality.  And, 
consistently,  it  applauded  the  slowly  emerging  Good 
Neighbor  Policy. 

Although  the  Association  from  1918  to  1922  was 
primarily  concerned  in  formulating  and  advocat¬ 
ing  specific  foreign  policies,  during  this  same  peri¬ 
od  it  was  beginning  to  evolve  into  the  educational 
and  research  organization  which  it  definitely  be¬ 
came  in  the  summer  of  1922.  During  the  earlier 
years,  its  luncheons,  at  which  two  or  more  points 
of  view  on  controversial  issues  were  invariably  pre¬ 
sented,  set  a  pattern  that  was  to  be  widely  copied 
in  the  popular  education  of  our  people  on  interna¬ 
tional  affairs.  The  decision  of  the  Association  to 
broadcast  these  discussions  years  before  such  a 
practice  had  become  common  built  up  an  unprece¬ 
dentedly  large  audience  for  regular  and  systematic 
serious  discussions  of  foreign  problems.  Later  on, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Association  continued  its 
popular  education  over  the  radio. 

Adoption  of  the  present  name — Foreign  Policy 
Association — was  simultaneous  with  the  adoption 
in  1922  of  the  program  which  has  been  consistently 
adhered  to  ever  since — that  of  thorough  and  objec¬ 
tive  research  and  impartial  stimulation  of  popular 
interest  in  foreign  affairs.  The  FPA’s  Research  De¬ 
partment,  which  was  within  a  few  years  to  become 
the  model  for  research  organizations  in  other  parts 


of  the  country,  was  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the 
Association’s  original  research  effort  carried 
out  by  its  Opium  Committee.  Gradually  the 
reports  of  the  Research  Department  became  and 
are  now  required  reading  for  leaders  of  public 
opinion,  not  only  here  at  home  but  also  abroad. 

Thus,  for  more  than  two  decades,  the  FPA’s  re¬ 
search  and  popular  education  activities  have  helped 
interpret  to  the  American  people  the  major  devel¬ 
opments  in  our  foreign  relations  during  this  critical 
period.  In  the  constructive  years  prior  to  the  great 
depression,  the  Association’s  work  measurably 
strengthened  the  movement  toward  fuller  Amer¬ 
ican  cooperation  with  the  League  of  Nations  and 
its  related  organizations.  Not  through  propaganda, 
hut  through  the  objective  presentation  of  facts  and 
the  encouragement  of  widespread  discussion  of 
controversial  issues,  our  people  came  to  understand 
more  clearly  our  country’s  inextricable  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  G(X)d  Neighbor  Policy,  which  will  always 
be  associated  with  the  names  of  President  Roose¬ 
velt  and  former  Under  Secretary  of  State  Sumner 
Welles,  was  the  subject  of  much  FPA  study  and 
discussion.  The  Association’s  interest  was  not  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  general  principles  of  this  enlightened 
policy.  From  time  to  time,  research  reports  and 
special  studies  helped  clarify  our  government’s  re¬ 
lations  with  individual  Central  and  South  Amer¬ 
ican  countries,  notably  Haiti,  Cuba  and  Nicaragua. 

The  financial  and  economic  dislocations  which 
in  1929  began  their  tragic  world-wide  course  were 
currently  analyzed  in  FPA  reports  and  discussed 
at  FPA  meetings.  Soon  it  became  evident  that 
much  more  was  involved  than  a  business  depres¬ 
sion  of  almost  unprecedented  proportions.  Then 
could  be  glimpsed  the  beginning  of  the  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  undermin¬ 
ing  of  the  sanctity  of  international  obligations  on 
which  the  League  and  the  whole  peace  structure 
rested. 

Japan’s  attack  on  Mukden  on  September  18, 1931. 
and  its  subsequent  occupation  of  the  whole  of 
Manchuria,  were  the  first  open  manifestations  of 
flagrant  disregard  of  the  obligations  assumed  by 
the  great  powers  at  the  Washington  Conference 
ten  years  earlier.  The  FPA  reports  and  discussions 
during  the  critical  months  when  the  nations  of  the 
West  were  trying  to  make  up  their  minds  how  to 
reply  to  this  brutal  aggression  should  have  left  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  readers  and  listeners  that 
here  was  a  decisive  crisis.  Tragically,  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  were  unable  to  agree  on  a 
strong  policy  in  defense  of  China  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  international  decency.  As  a  result,  Japan 
was  left  free  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  its  aggression. 
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'  The  next  act  in  the  unfolding  world  tragedy 
was,  of  course,  Mussolini’s  equally  flagrant  aggres¬ 
sion  against  Abyssinia.  Again  the  great  powers  in¬ 
cluding  the  United  States,  were  unable  to  agree  to 
bring  their  united  strength  to  bear  against  the  ag¬ 
gressor.  As  a  result,  he  was  able  successfully  to 
follow  the  Japanese  example.  Each  step  in  this  fate¬ 
ful  development  was  analyzed  and  clarified  by  the 
FPA’s  studies  and  conferences. 

Much  of  the  attention  of  the  FPA  research  staff 
from  1932  until  the  outbreak  of  war  in  September 
1939  was  spent  in  analyzing  the  rise  of  Hitler  and 
I  the  various  stages  by  which,  after  consolidating  his 
’  power  in  the  Reich,  he  steadily  advanced  toward 
ibis  goal  of  European  domination.  The  Asscxia- 
•tion’s  reports  disclosed  the  utter  unscrupulousness 
and  the  uncanny  cleverness  of  the  Nazis  in  elim¬ 
inating  opposition  at  home;  the  savage  assaults  of 
Hitler  and  his  followers  on  the  Jews  and  on  other 
religious  groups  which  dared  to  remain  loyal  to 
their  beliefs;  the  progressive  violations  of  the 
Reich’s  treaty  obligations;  and  the  long  list  of 
nearly  incredible  Nazi  successes  in  lulling  potential 
victims  into  fatuous  confidence  that  they  would  not 
be  attacked. 


When  World  War  II  burst  on  the  world  the 
FPA’s  work,  contrary  to  what  might  have  been 
expected,  did  not  become  less  important.  With 
critical  objectivity,  the  research  staff  examined  and 
explained  the  difficult  and  vital  issues  which  faced 
our  government  and  people  before  Pearl  Harbor. 
After  the  sudden  Japanese  assault  united  us  into  a 
nation  fiercely  determined  to  defend  itself  and 
crush  the  Axis  aggressors,  continuation  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  activities  was  strongly  approved  by  the 
State  Department,  and  Army  and  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  officials.  More  than  that,  all  these  and  other 
governmental  agencies  are  cooperating  closely  in 
facilitating  the  work  of  the  AsscKiation’s  staff, 
complicated  as  it  inevitably  is  by  the  necessities  of 
wartime  restrictions  and  censorship. 

Today,  and  in  the  months  immediately  ahead,  the 
FPA’s  supreme  job  is  to  help  prepare  our  people 
for  their  responsibilities  in  the  making  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  viable  peace.  Twenty-five  years 
ago,  an  infant  organization,  it  first  essayed  this 
formidable  task;  now,  grown  to  man’s  estate,  the 
Association  welcomes  its  opportunity  to  serve  its 
country  and  the  world  in  a  second  attempt  to  help 
forestall  another  world-wide  holocaust. 


TOUCHSTONE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  TEMPER 

BY  PAUL  KELLOGG 
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There’s  no  salt  water  in  our  Great  Lakes.  They 
are  leagues  out  of  reach  of  the  tides  that  run 
through  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi  and  up  the 
wide  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  took  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  after  our  first  settlers  landed  by  sea 
on  the  East  coast  before  their  kind  broke  through 
by  land  to  the  northern  prairies  of  the  Great  Cen¬ 
tral  Valley  of  the  continent  and  turned  their  rich 
soil  over  to  rain  and  sun.  There  and  then,  in  na¬ 
tural  wealth  of  the  New  World  and  elbow  room 
from  the  Old,  they  set  the  stage  for  a  self-reliant, 
self-contained  people.  Seed-bed,  also,  we’re  told,  for 
that  isolationism  so  often  drummed  into  us  now¬ 
adays  as  the  attribute  of  the  Middle  West.  This  im¬ 
peachment  of  sorts  does  not  unduly  bother  those 
of  its  denizens  whose  notions  of  international  rela¬ 
tions  are  still  entangled  with  eighteenth  century 
alliances  and  other  rusty  tackle.  Moreover,  hearts 
may  stay  home  when  cured  pigs  go  to  foreign  mar- 


Paul  Kellog};,  Editor,  Survey  Associates:  one  of  the  founders 
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ket,  along  with  beef  and  flour,  with  finished  steel 
and  other  outputs  of  an  industrialism  dating  from 
the  Civil  War. 

Lincoln  himself  not  only  sprang  from  these  parts 
hut  pinned  his  faith  on  the  “plain  people’’  of  town 
and  countryside.  They  rose  to  his  call  and,  a  gen¬ 
eration  later,  to  another  Illinois  voice — that  of  Jane 
Addams  of  Hull  House  in  teeming  Chicago,  when 
she  spoke  for  a  “new  conscience’’  in  a  fresh  epoch 
of  pioneering.  By  the  same  token,  such  folk  get 
what  Henry  Wallace  of  Iowa  is  driving  at  today 
in  his  “Century  of  the  Common  Man.’’  From  the 
first  there  have  been  Middle  Westerners  to  be 
counted  in  and  on  when  human  liberties  are  at 
stake,  or  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  wants  and  oppor¬ 
tunities,  that  are  the  stuff  of  democracy. 

When  my  brother  Arthur  and  I  got  past  playing 
cowboy  and  Indian  down  Portage  creek,  our 
horizons  began  to  stretch  heyond  that  echo  of  the 
old  frontier.  The  spray  and  foam  of  the  wind- 
driven  caravels  of  Columbus  left  a  wake  in  the 
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mind’s  eye.  In  the  mind’s  nose  there  was  smoke 
from  campiircs  at  Valley  Forge  and  those  at  the 
night  stops  of  the  covered  wagons;  from  the  rail- 
splitters’  camps  of  the  Middlewest  and  from  the 
bivouacs,  blue  and  gray,  of  the  armies  of  Virginia. 
'I'liese  things  stood  for  discovery,  adventure,  strug¬ 
gles  against  tyranny  and  slavery.  They  stood  for  all 
manner  of  men  who  struck  out  for  independence 
and  the  wilderness. 

And  there  was  tangible  feel  of  these  things  in 
our  home  town.  The  imprint  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
1830’s — our  own  kin  among  them — was  still  on 
the  place.  But  Kalamazoo  was  not  all  native-born. 
Ihcre  were  British  and  Irish  among  us,  Hol¬ 
landers,  Germans,  Scandinavians  and  others.  They 
had  stories  to  tell  of  breaking  away  from  yokes  of 
state,  or  church,  or  landlordism.  Hadn’t  a  young 
Jewish  doctor  from  our  town,  joe  Israels,  gone  on 
the  Greeley  Expedition  and  lost  his  life  in  carrying 
trail-blazing  to  the  Arctic.^  Hadn’t  Alfred  Cur- 
tenius’  father  fought  under  Bolivar  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica — and  afterward  (our  Uncle  Paul  Rawls  with 
him)  in  the  Mexican  war.-*  When  Cooper’s  Leather 
Stocking  Tales  gave  way  to  the  romances  of  Sien- 
kewicz,  the  struggle  of  the  Slavs  came  under  our 
Michigan  tent-ropes.  This  seemed  the  way  of  the 
world. 

But  along  with  the  liberty  pole  and  its  fighting 
instincts  was  another  heritage.  This  .sprang  from 
awareness  of  the  human  pageant  about  us  in  a 
Midwestern  town;  the  e.sscntial  brotherhood  of  all 
.sorts  and  condition;;,  races  and  religions  of  men 
whose  traditions  blended  with  ours  in  the  new 
adventure  of  America.  This  is  why  we  in  America 
have  keys  to  the  human  quest  everywhere.  Why, 
fir.st  of  all,  we  are  kin  to  those  who  risk  everything 
for  freedom  the  world  round.  Why  we  chime  in  in 
our  hearts  with  their  struggle  for  democracy. 
Why  Prof.  Franklin  H.  Giddings’  “conscious- 
ne.ss  of  kind”  is  sound  American  doctrine.  Nar¬ 
rowed,  its  active  principle  makes  for  belligerence; 
broadened,  it  widens  peace  and  wipes  out  ancient 
hates,  and  divisions,  and  castes,  and  stigmas  in  the 
commingling  of  democracy.  The  muster  of  racial 
stcKks  in  our  draft  armies  is  the  complement  of  that 
union  of  states  Lincoln  strove  to  preserve.  We  have 
had  the  chance  to  experiment  with  fresh  relation¬ 
ships  that  the  world  never  had  room  for  before.  A 
new  continent  for  our  laboratory. 

I'hat  is  w'hy  neither  New  England  nor  the  South, 
neither  the  Great  Lakes  Basin  nor  the  Mississippi 
V’alley,  the  plains  nor  the  Pacific  seaboard,  became 
nations  themselves.  This  seems  a  paradox  when 
you  consider  their  size,  when  you  remember  our 
inveterate  bent  for  independence.  The  paradox 
w'as  resolved  by  the  larger  span  of  freedom,  secur¬ 


ity,  opportunity  encompassed  in  that  union  of 
states  which  sprang  from  our  Revolution  and  held 
in  the  Civil  War  our  grandfather  fought  in. 

Nor  were  there  barricades  where  Detroit  looked 
across  a  narrow  river  to  the  Canadian  province  of 
Ontario;  or  gunboats  where  a  line  of  dots  cut 
through  the  blue  of  Lake  Superior  on  our  school 
maps.  Clearly,  if  they  will,  neighboring  peoples  can 
live  together  without  fighting  and  without  bristling 
defenses,  the  cost  of  which  must  break  their  backs, 
'i  bis  is  the  story  that,  ever  since  the  War  of  1812, 
the  United  States  and  Canada  have  had  to  tell  the 
world.  Three  thousand  miles  of  unfortified  boun¬ 
dary  have  stood  for  peace  for  generations.  It  would 
be  a  mistake,  how'ever,  to  think  that  the  mere  ab- 
.sence  of  guns  and  warships  has  been  sufficient  in 
and  of  itself  to  compose  the  issues  and  grievances 
that  arise  naturally  enough  between  neighbors, 
whether  across  the  back  fence  or  across  a  continent. 

Not  long  ago,  on  Vancouver  Island,  Helen  Hall 
and  I  talked  with  an  erect  white-haired  man. 
Decade  after  decade,  Charles  McGrath  had  kept 
the  peace  on  the  border,  until  his  retirement  as 
long-time  Canadian  chairman  of  the  International 
Boundary  Commission.  This  it.self  is  an  invention 
of  the  New  World,  a  bipartite  body  which  carried 
through  the  largest  sanitary  survey  of  waters  in  the 
world.  That  was  their  study  of  pollution  in  the 
Great  Lakes — of  contamination  that  was  no  re¬ 
specter  of  political  bounds,  and  rai.scd  a  hue  and 
cry  in  communities  on  either  hand.  At  one  time 
there  was  hot  feeling  west  of  the  Lakes,  where  rival 
interests  contended  over  a  winding  river,  over 
w  hether  it  should  be  used  for  power,  navigation, 
agriculture  or  whatever.  The  commission  met  un¬ 
der  the  United  States  chairman  at  a  county  seat  in 
Minnesota  and  heard  our  claimants  and  witnesses. 
Then  they  boarded  a  day  train  and,  once  across 
the  border,  went  through  the  process  on  the  other 
side  with  the  Canadian  chairman  presiding  and 
('anadian  interests  pleading  their  cause.  Further 
w  est,  on  the  great  Columbia  River,  there  was  a 
clash  to  be  dealt  with  betw^een  the  smelters  up¬ 
stream,  w'hich  poisoned  the  water,  and  the  Pacific 
fisheries  dowmstream  that  were  threatened  by  the 
poison.  Issues  and  conflicts,  all  of  them  of  a  sort 
such  as  have  set  nations  at  each  other’s  throats— 
.settled  by  conference,  by  .study  of  conflicting  rights, 
by  constructive  compromise  and  the  unanimous 
.■’.greement  of  a  bi-national  body  which  carries  con¬ 
viction  by  its  integrity. 

Here  then,  let  me  set  down  four  chords  of  the 
.\merican  spirit  which  have  rung  to  the  ears  of  a 
Middlewesterner: 

T.  Our  faith  in  democracy;  with,  as  corollaries, 

our  scunner  against  tyranny  anywhere;  our  re- 
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sponse  to  struggles  for  liberty  and  freedom 
everywhere. 

2.  Our  penchant  for  neighborliness  and  peace 
as  the  way  of  life  among  free  people — one  which 
can  be  stretched  over  wider  and  wider  areas. 

3.  Our  practical  recognition,  now  that  aggres¬ 
sion  has  reared  its  head  in  World  War  II  as 
never  before,  that  we  must  scotch  the  dragon, 
not  with  the  poison  in  its  tail  but  with  its  wings 
— with  cumulative  disarmament,  an  internation¬ 
al  police  force  which  would  genuinely  “quar¬ 
antine”  aggressors;  flying  fortresses  and  fighters 
as  its  tools. 

4.  Our  practical  recognition  also  that  the  way  to 
stave  off  war  in  the  long  run  must  be  to  contrive 
instruments  of  peace  that  will  both  ventilate  and 
compose  its  causes,  and  will  promote  coopera¬ 
tion  to  enhance  the  liberties  and  general  welfare 
of  all  mankind. 

It  is  that  last  chord  which  will  strike  the  imag¬ 
ination  of  the  Middle  West.  To  this  end,  the 
United  Nations  should  be  developed — and  made  a 
going  concern  now.  Our  movements  for  outlaw¬ 
ing  war  and  disarmament  altogether  failed  to 
prevent  the  greatest  conflict  in  history.  Isolationism 
and  neutrality  have  proved  weak  reeds  for  small 
nations  and  large.  They  have  all  been  negative. 
Americans  rise  to  affirmative  action  that  is  under¬ 
standable  and  warmed  with  a  significance  they  can 
grasp  in  their  own  life  and  work.  The  Middle 
West  knows  how  industrial  strife  has  been  com¬ 
posed  in  its  great  urban  centers.  Our  American 
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experience  in  dealing  with  social  issues  can  throw 
light  on  corresponding  procedures  between  nations. 

But  peace  machinery  merely  to  repair  grievances 
is  not  enough.  The  economic  and  social  problems 
which  set  nations  at  loggerheads  must  be  resolved. 
There’s  importance  in  the  fact  that,  out  of  all  the 
set-up  at  Geneva,  it  has  been  the  International 
Labor  Office  that  has  not  only  remained  intact 
throughout  the  war  but  gone  right  on  functioning 
under  American  chairmen  at  Montreal.  There  is 
importance  in  the  fact  that  out  of  the  United 
States,  between  the  two  wars,  has  come  some  of 
the  most  creative  leadership  in  international  moves 
lo  protect  childhood  and  promote  health,  and  under 
our  own  long-time  chairman,  James  G.  McDonald, 
to  safeguard  refugees  the  world  over. 

And  there’s  prime  importance  in  the  fact  that 
with  freedoms  involved  and  the  stuff  of  democracy 
at  stake,  the  Middle  West  this  time  knows  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  our  war  aims — for  its  people  have 
fought  for  them  at  home.  What  I  have  borne  wit¬ 
ness  to  are  abiding  impulses,  yeasty  in  its  new  stock, 
indigenous  to  the  old,  which  have  been  roused  be¬ 
fore  and  can  be  roused  again.  Names  from  each  of 
its  states  are  cropping  up  in  the  roster  of  a  new 
leadership  bent  on  breaking  sod  and  pulling  up  old 
stumps  on  the  wider  frontiers  the  U.S.A.  confronts 
ttxlay.  They  give  us  clues  to  how  and  where — if  we 
will — progressive  Americans  the  country  over  can 
put  our  backs  into  setting  our  war  aims  to  work  in 
the  peace.  And  that  far  more  tellingly  than  when 
the  Foreign  Policy  Association  was  organized 
twenty-five  years  ago. 


PUBLIC  OPINION  BETWEEN  WARS 


BY  BRUCE  BLIVEN 

No  one  can  be  wholly  dissatisfied  with  American 
opinion  on  international  affairs  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century;  for  the  American  public  has 
taken  consecutively — and  sometimes  simultaneously 
—nearly  all  possible  attitudes. 

It  is  obvious  that  public  opinion  exists  on  various 
levels,  and  one  should  always  specify  the  level  one 
is  seeking  to  describe.  Guesses  about  proportions 
can  only  be  approximate,  but  the  suggestion  may 
l)c  ventured  that  perhaps  5  to  15  per  cent  of  the 
adult  population  (not  more  than  9,000,000  people) 
are  really  well-informed  on  world  affairs,  have 
opinions  that  are  reached  by  weighing  the  evidence, 
and  persist  in  them.  A  second  group,  comprising 
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perhaps  another  30  to  40  per  cent,  have  an  attitude 
based  partly  on  facts  but  chiefly  on  emotion  and 
prejudice,  centering  around  personalities  whom  one 
‘  likes”  or  “doesn’t  like”  and  subject  to  sudden  and 
violent  swings  from  one  attitude  to  another.  Below 
this  level  are  people  with  no  opinion  at  all,  or  those 
who  agree  with  their  clergymen  or  the  last  radio 
orator  they  happened  to  hear.  This  analysis  dis¬ 
cusses  mainly  the  second  group,  which  comes  near¬ 
est  to  having  a  controlling  influence  on  American 
foreign  policy. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  United  States  in 
1920  decisively  repudiated  international  cooperation. 
But  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  is  true,  and  some 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  While  the  question  of  join¬ 
ing  the  League  was  before  the  country,  a  number 
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of  newspapers  cooperated  in  printing  coupons  ask¬ 
ing  their  readers  to  vote  for  or  against  participation 
in  the  League.  Several  hundred  thousand  votes 
were  cast  in  cities  from  coast  to  coast,  and  the  tabu¬ 
lated  returns  showed  sentiment  for  joining  the 
League  in  proportions  of  three  to  one.  Even  in  the 
Senate  there  was  always  a  majority  for  the  League, 
and  it  would  have  been  a  two-thirds  majority  if 
President  Wilson  had  not  refused  to  accept  any 
compromise  at  all  on  Article  X,  which  required  the 
United  States  to  join  in  economic  and  military 
sanctions  against  an  aggressor  nation.  One  of  the 
great  unanswerable  “ifs”  of  history  is  what  would 
have  happened  if  Mr.  Wilson — old,  weary,  and  em¬ 
bittered  as  only  the  misunderstood  idealist  is  em¬ 
bittered — had  been  willing  to  accept  half  a  loaf. 

Certainly  the  election  of  1920,  which  went  over¬ 
whelmingly  Republican,  did  not  constitute  a  repudi¬ 
ation  of  internationahsm.  A  group  of  distinguished 
Republicans  assured  the  country  that  a  vote  for 
Harding  was  not  a  vote  for  isolationism,  and  Hard¬ 
ing  himself  built  up  this  theory.  It  seems  clear  that 
the  country  turned  against  the  Democrats  for  a 
multiplicity  of  reasons,  nearly  all  of  them  domestic. 

1  he  next  few  years,  however,  saw  a  steady  lessen¬ 
ing  in  the  desire  to  cooperate  with  Europe.  The 
seamy  side  of  World  War  I  began  to  emerge  into 
public  view,  having  been  concealed  by  the  two 
kinds  of  censorship  that  exist  in  wartime — the  ex¬ 
ternal,  legal  one,  and  the  internal,  voluntary  one  by 
which  we  all  as  individuals  suppress  the  disagree¬ 
able.  The  Americans  learned  of  secret  treaties 
among  the  Allies,  incompatible  with  Wilsonian 
ideals — but  they  never  did  learn  that  the  British  had 
offered  to  tell  Mr.  Wilson  of  these  treaties  and  that 
he  had  refused  to  listen.  There  followed  the  long 
squabble  over  war  debts  and  reparation  in  which 
the  United  States,  Britain,  Germany  and  France  all 
appeared  to  each  other  as  rather  sordid,  grubby 
money-changers.  The  problem  involved  in  inter¬ 
national  transfer  of  money  was  too  complicated  for 
most  people  to  grasp;  they  got  merely  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  our  debtors  did  not  want  to  pay.  Few  of 
them  realized  that  we  were  lending  Germany  about 
as  much  as  it  turned  over  on  reparation  account. 
The  people  of  this  country  seemed  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  Europe  had  to  call  in  Americans  to  help 
reorganize  their  financial  affairs,  through  the 
Dawes  and  Young  plans.  Long  before  this,  our 
national  self-esteem  and  condescension  toward  for¬ 
eigners  had  been  increased  by  the  seeming  success 
of  the  Washington  Conference  for  limitation  of 
naval  armament. 

As  we  got  farther  away  from  the  realities  of 
World  War  I,  we  seemed  to  grow  increasingly 
more  naive.  The  United  States  had  become  a  cred¬ 


itor  nation,  but  we  refused  to  believe  this  or  to  act 
as  a  creditor  nation  should.  Our  public  opinion  in¬ 
sisted,  for  no  sensible  reason,  on  having  a  large  “fav¬ 
orable”  balance  of  trade  and  identifying  this  with 
prosperity.  At  the  same  time,  we  established  a  high 
tariff  which  prevented  our  customers  abroad  from 
sending  us  goods.  This  made  it  impossible  for 
them  to  buy  our  exports,  and  the  only  way  out 
of  the  dilemma  that  occurred  to  us  was  to  lend  vast 
sums  abroad,  with  almost  no  real  effort  to  find  out 
whether  they  were  repayable  under  the  economic 
conditions  we  were  helping  to  create.  Naturally,  a 
large  proportion  of  these  foreign  loans  went  into 
default. 

On  another  level  we  were  even  more  naive.  We 
were  guilty  of  foisting  on  the  world  that  monu¬ 
ment  to  innocence,  the  Kellogg-Briand  pact,  which 
undertook  to  outlaw  war  legally  without  removing 
or  even  ameliorating  a  single  one  of  its  causes.  By 
that  time,  the  last  vestiges  of  the  Wilsonian  con¬ 
ception  of  responsibility  were  dying  out,  and  even 
something  as  modest  as  American  participation  in 
the  World  Court  was  rejected  each  time  it  was 
brought  forward. 

If  world-wide  cooperation  was  at  a  discount  dur¬ 
ing  those  years,  our  government  at  least  began, 
with  the  approval  of  the  country,  to  display  bet¬ 
ter  manners  and  a  more  friendly  spirit  in  Latin 
America.  Cynics  were  prompt  to  say  that  we  had 
decided  the  Latins  were  becoming  more  valuable 
as  consumers  of  manufactured  articles  than  as 
custodians  of  raw  materials,  and  that  therefore, 
for  the  first  time,  politeness  began  to  pay.  What¬ 
ever  the  reasons,  the  fact  remained  that  we  no 
longer  sent  marines  in,  as  we  had  done  in  Haiti 
and  Nicaragua,  or  tried  to  rewrite  the  constitutions 
of  Latin  republics,  as  we  had  sought  to  do  when 
Mexico  expropriated  its  subsoil  mineral  rights. 
President  Roosevelt  called  it  the  Good  Neighbor 
Policy;  but  even  before  he  came  into  office  much 
of  it  had  existed,  without  a  name. 

Some  years  before  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  first  elected, 
one  of  our  Latin  American  policies  had  received 
wider  extension,  at  least  in  theory:  the  policy  of 
not  recognizing  governments  that  came  into  power 
through  violent  revolution.  Henry  L.  Stimson,  then 
Secretary  of  State  for  Mr.  Hoover,  added  the  re¬ 
fusal  to  recognize  Japan’s  rape  of  Manchuria  in 
1931.  It  is  a  question  just  how  far  American  public 
opinion  as  a  whole  understood  what  was  going  on, 
and  it  is  also  a  question  just  how  seriously  Hoover 
and  Stimson  meant  themselves  to  be  taken.  The 
English  had  an  impression  that  this  country  was 
not  prepared  to  back  up  its  policy  with  any  measure 
of  force  whatever,  and  certainly  this  would  have 
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j  been  true  of  most  Americans  at  that  time.  At  any 

Irate,  nothing  was  clone  to  stop  the  aggressors.  The 
liberals  raged  over  Manchuria,  Ethiopia,  the  war 
in  Spain,  Hitler’s  seizure  of  the  Rhineland  and 
Austria,  but  the  United  States  as  a  whole  seemed 
hardly  aware  of  these  happenings.  It  was  preoccu¬ 
pied,  for  one  thing,  with  the  aftermath  of  the  de¬ 
pression,  which  for  most  people  had  struck  in  1929 
like  a  thunderbolt  from  a  cloud,  unexpected,  un¬ 
explained,  and  terrifying. 

In  retrospect,  we  can  see  now  that  the  Spanish 
Civil  War  was  a  dress  rehearsal  for  World 

I  War  II,  with  Italy  and  Germany  fighting  on  one 
side  and  Russia  on  the  other,  testing  weapons  and 
techniques  and,  so  far  as  Hitler  and  Mussolini 
were  concerned,  probing  the  degree  of  interest 
in  their  activities  displayed  by  public  opinion  in  the 
democracies.  In  the  United  States,  the  contest 
aroused  little  interest,  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  ex¬ 
cept  among  special  groups.  Although  opinion 
among  American  Catholics  was  divided,  the  most 
I  vocal  elements  supported  Franco,  partly  as  a  friend 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  partly  because  his 
opponents  were  identified  with  Russia,  which  the 
Church  regarded  as  an  inveterate  enemy.  Public 
I  opinion  polls  in  general  supported  the  liberal  po¬ 
sition,  but  the  American  people  as  a  whole  did  not 
i  choose  to  bring  sufficient  pressure  to  bear  to  force 
a  change  of  policy  on  either  Congress  or  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive. 

Much  the  same  attitude  dominated  Americans 
when  Japan  launched  a  full-scale  war  against  China 
;  in  July  1937.  Popular  opinion  was  almost  wholly 
i  on  the  side  of  the  Chinese  who,  for  various  reasons, 
have  always  been  liked  by  Americans.  The  United 

I  States,  however,  did  not  feel  deeply  enough  on  the 
subject  to  go  beyond  polite  expressions  of  regret. 
American  businessmen  continued  to  sell  war  ma¬ 
terials  to  Japan  in  tremendous  amounts — materials 
some  of  which  are  now  being  used  to  kill  Ameri¬ 
can  soldiers.  They  had  the  approval  of  the  State 
Hepartment,  and  of  the  government  as  a  whole,  in 
this  action.  So  far  as  can  be  judged,  the  govern¬ 
ment  believed  there  was  still  a  chance  of  our  avoid¬ 
ing  war  with  Japan,  and  considered  such  avoidance 
more  important  than  anything  else.  Moreover,  it 
felt  we  were  not  prepared  in  a  military  sense  for 
any  possible  conflict,  and  believed  that  appease¬ 
ment  would  give  us  the  necessary  time. 

Even  before  Japan’s  attack  on  China,  the  menace 
of  Hitler  in  Europe  had  assumed  threatening  pro¬ 
portions.  Although  Hitler  proclaimed  his  intention 
of  conquering  the  entire  continent  and  then  the 
I  v.’orld,  most  Americans  refused  to  believe  him, 
t  perhaps  on  the  ground  that  a  man  who  really  had 
I  such  intentions  would  keep  still  about  them.  Iso¬ 


lationism  was  the  predominant  mocxl  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  expressed  not  only  in  repealed  refusals  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  League  activities — with  a  few  exceptions 
— but  also  in  neutrality  legislation,  which  repudi¬ 
ated  the  old  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas 
and  sought  to  keep  American  ships  and  citizens  out 
of  any  possible  danger  zone.  Looking  back,  this 
isolationism  seems  excessively  shortsighted.  Every 
one  now  recognizes  what  only  a  few  then  saw,  that 
Hitler  really  meant  what  he  said,  that  he  intended 
to  conquer  as  much  of  the  world  as  possible,  and 
that  the  only  hope  for  his  intended  victims  was  to 
stand  together  in  resistance  and  not  let  him,  as 
someone  has  said,  “eat  them  one  by  one  like  the 
leaves  of  an  artichoke.” 

To  some  extent,  no  doubt,  this  isolationism  was 
brutal  and  callous,  a  renunciation  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man.  Yet  it  had  also  a  less  dis¬ 
reputable  aspect.  Americans  had  a  well-justified 
horror  of  war.  They  had  hoped  that  the  world  had 
passed  beyond  the  brute  appeal  to  mere  force.  If 
other  nations  were  mad  enough  to  spill  each 
other’s  blood  every  twenty  years,  it  seemed  to 
millions  of  our  people  a  heartbreaking  spectacle 
but  one  that  did  not  concern  us,  and  certainly  one 
in  which  we  did  not  need  to  engage.  The  oceans  on 
which  we  front  seemed  much  wider  than  they  do 
today,  and  unconsciously  we  assumed  we  would 
be  protected  by  a  tacit  Anglo-American  alliance 
and  joint  use  of  our  combined  fleets,  while  our 
foes,  we  thought,  were  geographically  separated. 
The  worse  the  danger  became,  the  more  resolutely 
we  closed  our  eyes  to  it,  denying  with  our  conscious 
minds  the  peril  which  unconsciously  we  knew  to 
exist.  In  short,  we  were  like  all  other  plain  people 
all  over  the  world,  if  they  have  not  been  driven 
out  of  their  normal  perspective  by  intensive,  long- 
applied  propaganda:  we  preferred  peace  to  war, 
prosperity  to  poverty,  happiness  to  sacrifice,  and 
refused  to  believe  that  we  would  not  be  permitted 
to  make  such  simple  choices. 

Japan’s  sneak  attack  at  Pearl  Harbor  was  a  deep 
shock  to  our  moral  sensibilities.  The  nation  was 
profoundly  outraged  in  its  AngloSaxon  sense  of 
fair  play,  and  promptly  assumed  that  the  Japanese 
were  guided  by  the  same  ethical  code  and  had 
therefore  betrayed  it.  The  latent  hostility  against 
Japan  boiled  over  and  combined  with  the  new  sense 
of  outrage.  No  such  vigorous  feeling  has  as  yet 
developed  against  Germany  and,  as  for  the  Itali¬ 
ans,  following  Mussolini’s  downfall  much  sym¬ 
pathy  was  expressed  for  them. 

After  nearly  two  years  of  war,  the  sacrifices  and 
suffering  of  most  American  civilians  are  still  on  a 
scale  far  below  those  of  nearly  any  other  country 
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in  the  war.  The  universal  expectation  that  the  war 
would  end  soon  and  without  much  more  hard 
lighting  on  the  part  of  American  troops  is  already 
causing  a  relaxation  of  efforts  that  had  rarely  been 
very  grim  in  any  case. 

When  it  comes  to  world  collaboration  after  vic¬ 
tory,  the  relation  of  popular  opinion  to  the  future 
is  still  obscure  in  the  autumn  of  1943.  It  seems 
fairly  certain  there  is  more  genuine  isolationism  in 
the  country  than  appears  on  the  surface,  since  in 
wartime  there  is  always  an  artificial  illusion  of 
unanimity.  It  seems  clear,  too,  that  many  Ameri¬ 
cans  will  suspend  judgment  until  they  see  how 
the  war  ends  and  what  is  the  nature  of  the  peace 
for  or  against  which  they  will  be  asked  to  vote. 
Still  others,  of  course,  want  America  to  take  an 
active  part,  indeed  perhaps  the  lead,  in  interna¬ 


tional  activities  to  make  any  future  war  impossible. 
To  many  persons  at  the  end  of  1943,  however,  it 
seemed  pretty  plain  that  while  Americans  want 
peace,  it  is  dubious  whether  they  are  willing  to  pay 
a  very  high  price  for  it.  Are  we  willing,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  to  make  rather  substantial  changes  in  the 
nature  of  our  own  society  if  these  prove  necessary? 
On  the  whole,  there  seems  no  reason  to  believe  that 
our  general  attitude  has  altered  materially  from 
what  it  was  during  the  twenty  years  preceding  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  II.  We  are  certainly  in 
favor  of  peace;  but  strongly  hope  that  it  can  be  a 
peace  that  will  not  cost  us  too  dear.  Yet  this  is  a 
legitimate  hope,  and  one  not  necessarily  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  possibility  that  the  United  States 
will  play  a  substantial  part  in  international  efforts 
to  do  away  with  war. 


OUR  RELATIONS  WITH  THE  FAR  EAST 

BY  FRANK  ROSS  McCOY 


In  our  approach  to  the  Far  East,  the  imagination 
is  stirred  from  childhood  by  Biblical  song  and 
story;  by  the  patriarchs  who  ventured  as  far  as 
Persia;  by  Solomon  in  all  his  glory,  uniting  in 
business  with  King  Hiram  and  bringing  back 
spices,  gold  and  silver,  ivory  and  apes  and  peacocks. 
Alexander  the  Great  led  the  way  to  India  and  the 
Purple  East;  followed  by  the  Crusaders,  the  emis¬ 
saries  of  the  Pope  to  Prester  John,  and  that  most 
famous  traveler,  Marco  Polo.  All  our  religions  come 
from  Asia,  and  our  Catholic  and  Protestant  mis¬ 
sionaries  have  been  reversing  the  process  for  a 
thousand  years. 

The  first  American  to  take  his  ship  into  the  In¬ 
dian  Ocean  was  Captain  Thomas  Tew  of  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  who  followed  the  Portuguese,  the 
Dutch  and  the  English  around  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  Yankee  captains  from  Salem  and 
Boston  followed  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards 
both  ways,  often  going  one  way  and  returning  the 
other.  That  opened  up  round-the-world  trade 
routes.  The  phrase  “Far  East”  remained  with  us 
from  European  terminology. 

Throughout  the  sailing-ship  period,  our  master 
seamen  continued  around  the  world,  trading  in 
every  port.  They  were  soon  followed  by  our  war- 
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ships,  operating  in  the  Mediterranean  against  the 
Barbary  pirates,  in  the  Atlantic  against  the  slave 
trade,  and  protecting  our  ships  in  the  Malay  Archi¬ 
pelago  and  throughout  the  Pacific.  There  is  no  place 
in  which  we  are  now  carrying  on  military  and 
naval  operations  which  was  not  known  to  our 
bold  skippers  and  early  naval  officers.  We  have 
only  to  look  up  early  naval  and  maritime  his¬ 
tory  and  to  follow  the  whalers  to  every  island  of  the 
northern  and  the  southern  seas,  to  read  Dana,  Paine 
and  Melville — and  no  operation  of  the  present  in 
the  Pacific  will  seem  so  strange  to  us. 

This  same  adventurous  spirit  characterized  the 
first  fliers  around  the  world— General  Lowell  Smith 
and  his  men,  Wiley  Post,  and  the  organized  and 
efficient  Pan  American  clippers  flying  far  northern 
and  southern  routes  in  the  upper  atmosphere  to 
other  continents.  As  travel  and  trade  develop  in 
the  future,  we  may  expect  more  than  ever  that  any 
incidents  that  concern  international  security  the 
world  over  will  affect  our  own. 


! 


Throughout  the  period  of  exploration  and  con-  | 
quest,  and  the  opening  up  of  China  and  Japan  to  r 
trade,  practically  all  European  and  American  wars  ■ 
have  had  their  repercussions  in  the  Far  East.  His- 
tory  today  is  repeating  itself.  A  hundred  years  ago,  I 
Macaulay,  referring  to  the  War  of  the  Austrian  i 
Succession  a  hundred  years  earlier,  said:  “The  j 
whole  world  sprang  to  arms.  On  the  head  of  Fred-  1 
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eric  is  all  the  blood  which  was  shed  in  a  war  which 
raged  during  many  years  and  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  .  .  .  The  evils  produced  by  his  wicked¬ 
ness  were  felt  in  lands  where  the  name  of  Prussia 
was  unknown;  and,  in  order  that  he  might  rob  a 
neighbor  whom  he  had  promised  to  defend,  black 
men  fought  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  red 
men  scalped  each  other  by  the  Great  Lakes  of 
North  America.” 

In  the  interludes  between  wars,  the  European 
powers  and  the  United  States  acted,  on  the  whole, 
in  concert  to  keep  the  peace  over  incidents  affecting 
them  in  that  area.  The  same  European  and  Ameri¬ 
can  concert  limited  the  scope  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
war  and  helped  to  end  it. 

Economic  imperialism  helped  to  keep  the  peace, 
and  brought  both  China  and  Japan  out  of  a  clois¬ 
tered  and  isolationist  position  into  the  main  stream 
of  international  trade  and  travel.  This  recognition 
by  Asia  of  Western  civilization,  with  its  scientific 
and  educational  results,  is  transforming  the  life  and 
habits  of  the  Far  East.  At  the  same  time,  the  era  of 
imperialism  opened  a  Pandora’s  box  out  of  which 
emerged  militarist  Japan,  the  Prussia  of  the  Far 
East,  actively  planning  and  conspiring  against  its 
neighbors  and  world  peace. 

These  designs  were  not  generally  recognized  be¬ 
cause  Japan  was  an  ally  of  Great  Britain.  But  the 
Twenty-One  demands  on  China  and  Japan’s  ag¬ 
gressive  attitude  toward  Russia  during  World  War 
1  made  plain  Tokyo’s  sinister  intentions  toward  its 
neighbors.  These  were  countered  largely  through 
the  good  offices  of  the  United  States  in  following 
its  policy  of  the  Open  Door,  equal  opportunity, 
and  treaty  recognition  of  the  integrity  of  China  to 
insure  a  basis  of  peace  in  the  Pacific.  In  the  inter¬ 
lude  between  wars,  such  hopes  were  destroyed  by 
an  aggressive  and  determined  Japan,  publicly  plan¬ 
ning  for  an  inevitable  war  with  Russia,  but  secretly 
determined  to  force  the  Western  powers  from  the 
Far  East  step  by  step,  postponing  a  showdown  with 
Russia  for  the  future  when  the  latter  might  stand 
alone. 

In  spite  of  its  remarkable  military  success  so  far, 
Japan  has  misjudged  the  might  and  determination 
of  both  China  and  the  United  States.  No  American 
doubts  for  a  moment  that  Japan  will  be  most  de¬ 
cisively  defeated.  Its  navy  and  air  power  must  be 
absolutely  destroyed.  This  destruction  will  make 

f  possible  effective  p>ost-war  control,  since  an  island 
power  becomes  helpless  when  its  air  and  sea  forces 
are  wiped  out.  In  addition,  certain  natural  re¬ 
sources  for  rearming  must  be  placed  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  United  Nations  until  the  Japanese  show 
themselves  ready  and  willing  to  become  peaceful 

I  members  of  the  community  of  nations.  All  con- 

f 
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tinental  holdings — including  such  islands  as  For¬ 
mosa — must  be  returned,  and  all  seizures  from 
China  and  Russia,  even  though  subject  to  treaty, 
must  be  reexamined  in  view  of  their  forced  occu¬ 
pation  in  wartime. 

Americans  have  an  historic  responsibility  for 
Korea  which  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
present  world  conditions.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  Korea  should  be  taken  from  Japan,  but  its 
immediate  future  must  depend  on  consideration 
by  the  United  Nations  of  its  particular  problem. 
The  attitude  of  the  Koreans  among  themselves 
must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  and  the  feasibility  of 
some  trusteeship  for  the  future. 

Japan  has  always  won  wars  and  has  made  every 
war  pay  in  the  acquisition  of  conquered  territory 
and  special  economic  privileges.  It  must  be  de¬ 
cisively  defeated  so  that  a  new  understanding  will 
come  to  its  people  that  war  has  not  paid  this  time, 
and  that  the  means  of  insuring  peace  will  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  United  Nations  until  this  is  thor¬ 
oughly  understood  by  the  Japanese. 

In  the  past,  in  considering  Far  Eastern  problems, 
this  country  has  been  mostly  concerned  with  China 
and  Japan  and  the  conflicts  between  them.  Now 
we  are  playing  a  positive  part  in  this  conflict,  which 
ultimately  involves  the  security  of  all  lands  border¬ 
ing  on  tbe  Pacific.  In  looking  at  a  globe  or  map 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  it  is  significant  that  the  great 
area  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  seas  to  the  Pacific, 
and  the  only  one  with  contiguous  territory  through¬ 
out,  is  Russia.  This  great  country  comes  not  only 
within  our  purview  of  the  Atlantic  but,  for  most 
of  a  century,  it  has  been  our  nearest  neighbor  across 
the  Pacific,  only  fifteen  miles  from  our  northern 
islands. 

Heretofore,  as  near  neighbors,  we  have  not 
been  much  concerned  with  each  other.  A  few  years 
ago  our  present  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Marshall, 
welcomed  the  first  Russian  fliers  from  Moscow  on 
the  airfield  at  Vancouver  Barracks,  after  their  flight 
over  the  Polar  Sea.  Since  that  time  war  and  other 
circumstances  have  caused  us  to  open  up  highways, 
airways  and  waterways  to  all  parts  of  Alaska  and 
the  farthest  Aleutians.  Hundreds  of  lend-lease 
planes  are  daily  ferried  across  to  Russia.  The  cor¬ 
responding  frontier  on  the  Russian  side  is  like¬ 
wise  being  developed  with  ports  and  flving  fields; 
a  new  trans-Siberian  railway  is  approaching  indus¬ 
trial  cities  and  busy  ports  near  tbe  mouth  of  the 
Amur  River,  within  easy  reach  of  Alaska. 

Russia’s  Asiatic  frontier — two  or  three  times  the 
length  of  our  border  with  Canada — marches  with 
that  of  China  and  touches  most  other  countries  of 
the  continent. 

Once  Japan  has  been  defeated,  Russia  will  re- 
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main  the  great  power  of  both  Europe  and  Asia — 
Mother  Russia  to  every  Russian,  Red  or  White,  the 
Heartland  of  the  geopoliticians,  with  war  potential 
on  land,  in  the  air  and  on  the  seas,  self-contained, 
and  fully  able  to  protect  itself.  Its  policy  and  re¬ 
actions  will  be  of  the  utmost  concern  to  its  neigh¬ 
bors.  That  policy,  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  is 
plainly  the  traditional  one  of  the  Russian  Em¬ 
pire,  not  intentionally  aggressive  as  is  that  of  the 
Axis  powers,  but  glacier-like  in  its  slow  and  irre¬ 
sistible  movement  toward  the  open  seas. 

Russia  seems  concerned  for  the  moment  primar¬ 
ily  with  its  ultimate  security.  It  is  able  to  look 
out  for  itself  in  a  physical  sense,  and  its  diplomats 
are  also  past  masters  in  negotiation  and  fully  aware 
of  Russia’s  particular  interests.  Americans  have  no 
need  to  worry  about  Russia  in  the  shaping  of  post¬ 
war  settlements  so  far  as  these  affect  Russia’s  se¬ 
curity.  The  20-year  treaty  of  1942  between  Britain 
and  Russia  already  insures  peaceful  settlement  of 
conflicting  interests  between  those  great  powers, 
and  thus  makes  for  easier  negotiations  on  our  own 
part. 

As  for  China — cut  off  from  its  allies  except  by  air 
and  yet  vital  to  the  attack  on  Japan — its  plight  is 
unspeakably  tragic.  This  is  fully  recognized  by  the 
United  Nations,  and  it  must  be  expected  that  every 
possible  step  will  be  taken  to  free  China  from  its 
ancient  and  aggressive  enemy.  China  will  then  have 
nothing  in  particular  to  fear  from  without,  beyond 
stresses  and  strains  in  its  relations  with  Russia.  The 
Chinese  and  the  Russians,  however,  understand 
each  other  and  have  long  diplomatic  experience  in 
peaceful  settlements. 

China  was  progressing  in  a  remarkable  and  con¬ 
sistent  way  until  stopped  by  Japanese  aggression. 
It  is  going  to  work  out  its  salvation  in  its  own 
way,  and  that  will  not  be  an  aggressive  way  en¬ 
dangering  its  neighbors.  The  only  danger  to  its 
neighbors  will  come  from  the  natural  tendency  of 
Chinese  emigrants  to  submerge  weaker  peoples  in 
regions  of  Asia  to  which  they  emigrate.  That  will 
have  to  he  worked  out  for  the  safety  of  the  minor 
peoples  like  the  Burmese  and  the  natives  of  the 
Malay  Archipelago.  China  is  in  no  danger  for  the 
future  from  Western  powers,  such  as  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Portugal.  The  problem  of  ter¬ 
ritorial  enclaves  like  Hong  Kong  and  Macao,  and 
restrictions  on  China’s  sovereignty  are  being  stud¬ 
ied,  and  will  be  worked  out  by  negotiations  and 
mutual  agreements.  World  order  and  public  opin¬ 
ion  will  help  to  bring  this  about. 

The  great  problem  of  India  certainlv  affects  the 
war  and  will  influence  the  peace.  For  the  past 
hundred  years,  however,  from  the  days  of  Macaulay 
in  India,  and  certain  liberal  Viceroys,  there  has 


been  a  gradual  development  of  education  and  ^ 
assurance  of  peace  between  the  clashing  elements  ^ 

of  the  Indian  population.  This  has  enabled  them  ^ 

to  progress  peacefully  along  political  lines  to  the  ^ 
point  where  it  can  be  foreseen  that  by  evolution, 
rather  than  revolution,  India  will  attain  member¬ 
ship  in  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  or 
ultimate  independence.  In  the  post-war  settlements, 
the  Indian  question  will  be  one  for  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations  to  settle,  rather  than  for  1 
England  alone.  The  public  opinion  of  Canada  and 
Australia  seems  to  insure  that  these  Dominions  will 
play  an  important  part  in  the  adjustment  of  that 
great  and  complex  human  problem. 

The  peoples  of  Asia  and  Malaya  who  were  under  ^ 
French  and  Dutch  domination  before  the  war  will  ^ 

continue  to  need  some  form  of  control  in  the  post-  j 

war  period,  but  this  must  be  exercised  under  the  ^ 

scrutiny  of  world  public  opinion,  and  will  prob-  j 

ably  take  the  form  of  some  kind  of  trusteeship  for  ^ 
backward  but  developing  peoples.  ^ 

This  country’s  policy  toward  the  Far  East  in  | 

the  past  may  be  said  to  have  been  one  of  en-  1 

lightened  self-interest.  The  principles  guiding  our 
foreign  policy  were  restated  by  Mr.  Hull  on  Sep¬ 
tember  12.  In  this  speech,  drawing  on  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  world  through  hundreds  of  years,  the 
Secretary  of  State  reaffirmed  this  country’s  belief 
in  international  order  based  on  the  comity  of  na¬ 
tions,  the  sacred  ness  of  treaties,  and  just  regard  for 
the  rights  and  feelings  of  others.  Mr.  Hull  declared 
that  the  “foreign  policy  of  any  country  must  be  ex¬ 
pressive  of  that  country’s  fundamental  national  in¬ 
terests.’’  That  statement  appears  to  have  shocked 
some  sentimental  people;  but  any  one  of  them  who 
might  find  himself  in  a  responsible  position  in  the 
State  Department  would  soon  discover  that  that 
principle  must  he  the  yardstick  in  estimating  any 
diplomatic  or  international  situation. 

It  is  plainly  evident  that  the  United  States  has 
never  been  isolationist  in  the  Pacific  area  or  in  the 
Far  East.  At  this  burning  moment,  our  President 
and  Congress  are  committing  us  not  only  to  the 
independence  of  the  Philippines,  but  expressing 
our  intention  of  assuring  that  independence.  As  an 
earnest  of  our  intention,  they  are  providing  for 
further  negotiations  for  naval  bases  in  that  strate¬ 
gic  group  of  islands.  In  other  words  the  American  j 
people  are  again  extending  their  military  and  naval  f 
power  into  the  Far  East  for  the  protection  of  the 
Philippines.  By  so  doing,  we  are  making  our  first 
commitment  and  treaty  with  a  conquered  people, 
presumably  for  some  time  to  come  the  weakest  na¬ 
tion  in  the  Far  East.  That  would  be  disturbing  if 
it  were  not  to  be  followed  by  agreements  with  our  ) 
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associates  among  the  United  Nations — Russia, 
Britain  and  China.  The  course  on  which  we  are 
setting  out  will  involve  the  task  of  controlling  and 
safeguarding  the  steppingstone  islands  to  the  Phil¬ 
ippines.  These  farthest  eastern  islands  may  thus 


prove  an  effective  approach  to  collective  security; 
first,  through  collaboration  among  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  and  later  through  a  continuing  plan  for  pre¬ 
venting  war  and  keeping  the  peace  in  Asia  and  the 
world  around. 


OUR  RELATIONS  WITH  BRITAIN 

BY  JAMES  P.  BAXTER,  srd 


The  most  important  transformation  in  the  history 
of  American  foreign  policy  concerns  our  relations 
with  Great  Britain.  For  over  a  century  these  were 
in  the  main  discordant,  and  Britain’s  enemies — for 
example,  Russia — were  by  that  very  token  our 
friends.  Since  1898,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  two  powers  have  grown  increasingly 
close,  Britain’s  enemies  have  consistently  tended 
to  become  our  own,  and  we  have  joined  forces  in 
two  great  wars. 

The  reasons  for  this  notable  reversal  of  opinion 
liave  become  increasingly  clear  in  the  past  twenty- 
five  years.  Canada,  for  over  a  century  a  source  of 
disputes,  has  since  become  an  important  link  be¬ 
tween  Britain  and  the  United  States  and  a  skillful 
and  successful  interpreter  of  one  to  the  other.  Ire¬ 
land,  long  a  cause  of  bitterness  in  Anglo-American 
relations,  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  controversy  after 
the  establishment  of  the  Irish  Free  State.  As  each 
nation  has  come  to  know  the  other  better,  thanks 
to  improved  communications  and  expanding  trade, 
travel  and  study,  old  bitterness  has  given  place  to 
new  understanding.  Despite  superficial  misunder¬ 
standings  and  trivial  frictions,  each  of  the  two 
countries  has  come  to  appreciate  the  common  in¬ 
terest  of  both  in  peace,  decency,  and  fair  dealing. 
This  common  feeling  has  found  expression  in  our 
time  in  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter. 

The  way  of  the  peacemaker,  however,  is  hard. 
During  the  slump  of  idealism  which  followed  the 
Armistice  of  1918,  the  weary  victors  missed  the 
two  easiest  lessons  of  the  war:  the  need  to  keep 
themselves  strong,  and  the  necessity  of  maintain¬ 
ing  a  preponderance  of  force  in  the  hands  of  well- 
mtentioned  powers  banded  together  to  safeguard 
world  order.  Then,  as  now,  the  principal  allied  and 
associated  powers  had  forged  admirable  interna¬ 
tional  agencies,  controlling  food,  shipping,  and 
the  like,  to  wrest  victory  from  the  Germans.  In¬ 
stead  of  weaving  these  priceless  war-born  agencies 
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of  collaboration  into  the  fabric  of  the  new  League 
of  Nations,  so  seriously  weakened  by  the  abstention 
of  the  United  States  and  the  absence  of  Russia,  the 
victors  scrapped  them,  blind  to  their  promise  of 
useful  peacetime  service.  At  the  same  time,  when 
the  United  States  failed  to  ratify  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  and  concluded  a  separate  peace  with 
Germany,  the  important  tripartite  treaty  of  guar¬ 
antee  by  which  Britain  and  the  United  States  had 
agreed  to  come  to  the  aid  of  France  in  the  event  of 
unprovoked  attack  also  went  by  the  board. 

Here  are  two  mistakes  that  must  not  be  repeated. 
Once  again,  to  meet  the  German  menace,  we  have 
developed  marvelous  instruments  for  collaboration 
in  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  organization  and 
the  related  controls  of  food,  shipping,  materials  and 
munitions.  These  we  must  convert  to  peacetime 
instrumentalities  at  the  same  time  that  we  bind 
ourselves,  by  specific  commitments,  to  maintain  the 
peace  and  the  force  necessary  to  preserve  it. 

By  contrast  to  such  a  policy,  Britain  and  the 
United  States  in  the  years  after  1918,  turned  deaf 
ears  to  the  sound  French  thesis  that  security  must 
precede  disarmament.  Too  much  of  the  thought 
and  effort  which  the  two  powers  devoted  to  peace 
was  spent  on  methods  of  limiting  naval  arma¬ 
ments,  and  too  little  on  the  eradication  of  the 
causes  that  lead  to  war.  The  symptoms  were  mis¬ 
taken  for  the  disease.  It  is  true  that  such  measure 
of  success  as  the  Washington  Conference  of  1921- 
22  achieved  was  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  a  far- 
reaching  effort  to  effect  political  stability  in  the 
Far  East  accompanied  the  attempt  to  limit  vessels 
of  war.  The  net  result,  however,  of  the  ratios  then 
agreed  upon  for  capital  ships  and  aircraft  carriers, 
and  of  the  limitations  imposed  on  these  and  other 
types  of  naval  craft  at  the  London  Conference  in 
1930,  was  to  weaken  both  Britain  and  the  United 
States  in  relation  to  Japan.  The  Washington  Trea¬ 
ties  assured  Japan  of  naval  preponderance  in  Far 
Eastern  waters  against  such  forces  ns  cither  Britain 
or  the  United  States  might  singly  send  against  it. 
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Some  years  elapsed  before  the  Japanese,  in  1931, 
yielded  to  temptation  and  embarked  on  a  fresh 
career  of  aggression.  This  event  demonstrated  the 
need  of  a  closer  and  more  definite  pact  between 
Britain  and  the  United  States  than  the  unimple¬ 
mented  generalities  of  the  Kellogg-Briand  pact  or 
the  more  specific  commitments  of  the  Nine-Power 
and  Four-Power  Treaties  signed  during  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Conference.  Britain  and  the  United  States 
at  least  refused  to  concede  to  Japan  parity  in  naval 
armaments  which,  if  granted,  might  have  em¬ 
boldened  Tokyo  still  further  in  its  plans  for  ag¬ 
gression.  But  when  both  powers  rejected  this  de¬ 
mand,  Japan  withdrew  from  the  system  of  naval 
limitation,  which  fell  to  pieces  like  a  house  of  cards. 

Japan’s  successful  aggression  in  Manchuria  was 
followed  by  successful  aggression  on  the  part  of 
Italy  and  Germany.  The  maps  of  Europe  and  the 
Far  East  ceased  to  indicate  the  real  distribution  of 
power.  The  democracies  of  Europe  grew  less  able 
to  defend  themselves,  less  securely  banded  together 
to  maintain  the  peace,  and  less  confident  of  Ameri¬ 
can  support. 

For  the  answer  made  by  the  American  Congress 
t(j  this  dangerous  situation  was  a  strange  creation — 
our  new  neutrality  policy.  This  policy  was  based  on 
a  misreading  of  past,  present  and  future.  It  is  in¬ 
evitable  that  any  system  of  neutrality  will  work 
more  to  the  advantage  of  one  belligerent  than  the 
other.  The  new  creation  seemed  certain  to  weaken 
and  dishearten  our  friends  if  they  should  be  forced 
to  take  up  arms  by  unprovoked  aggression,  and 
to  embolden  the  dictators  to  strike.  Prospective 
bidders  for  hegemony,  who  had  laid  in  a  good 
stock  of  armaments  and  the  means  to  create  more, 
were  glad  to  note  that  we  had  determined  not 
merely  to  extend  our  responsibilities  as  a  neutral 
beyond  anything  required  by  international  law, 
but  also  to  make  it  difficult  for  European  or  Asiatic 
victims  of  aggression  to  find  in  America  the  arms 
necessary  for  their  own  defense.  In  making  this 
unhappy  departure  from  tested  policies  of  long 
standing  Congress  overlooked  the  fact  that  there 
were  some  wars  from  which  we  could  not  afford 
to  stand  aloof. 

Early  in  the  first  World  War,  thoughtful  Ameri¬ 
cans  realized  how  insecure  our  own  position  would 
become  if  Germany  proved  to  be  the  victor  in 
Europe.  For  the  first  time  an  American  President 
— and  one  passionately  devoted  to  peace — told  the 
American  people  that  their  interests  required  a 
navy  second  to  none.  When  German  submarine 
warfare  led  Congress  to  recognize  the  existence  of 
a  state  of  war,  many  realized  that  the  best  reason 
for  our  entrance  into  the  struggle  was  to  prevent 
the  starvation  of  Britain  and  the  establishment  of 
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German  hegemony  over  Europe.  It  was  better  to 
face  this  menace  with  allies  than  to  see  our  friends  1 

perish,  and  then  face  in  our  turn  the  ruthless  victor.  j 

Never  was  the  peril  of  relying  on  one’s  own  1 

strength  alone  made  more  clear  to  the  American  : 

people  than  in  the  days  following  the  fall  of  France  1 

in  1940.  If  Germany  could  win  the  battle  of  Britain, 
it  would  bestride  Europe  like  a  colossus.  Even  if  1 

the  British  fleet  went  down  fighting  or  retired  to  1 

overseas  bases,  the  Germans,  masters  of  every  ship-  t 

yard  on  the  continent  and  in  the  United  Kingdom,  j 

could  outbuild  us,  if  they  were  not  content  to  block  t 

us  off  from  Europe  by  a  new  Continental  System.  | 

As  we  hung  on  the  press  and  on  the  radio  for  news  i 

of  the  battle  in  Britain’s  skies,  we  realized  that  we,  t 

too,  had  never  before  owed  so  much  to  so  few.  1 

We  scrapped  the  Neutrality  Act,  traded  destroy-  s 

ers  for  bases,  established  the  exchange  of  scientific  c 

information  with  Britain,  devised  lend-lease,  adopt-  i 

ed  military  conscription,  planned  a  two-ocean  navy,  1 

and  wondered  whether  it  would  be  too  little  and  \ 

too  late.  In  a  remarkable  series  of  addresses,  Presi-  t 

dent  Roosevelt  made  clear  the  mutuality  of  inter-  t 

ests  between  the  United  States,  Britain  and  the 
Dominions,  the  strategic  implications  of  global  war,  ;  | 
and  the  importance  of  Allied  victory  to  free  men  |  ( 
and  women  the  w'orld  over.  We  were  moving  stead-  , 
iiy  toward  war  when  the  Japanese,  by  their  treach-  i 
crous  and  appallingly  successful  attack  on  Pearl  '  1 
Harbor,  settled  for  us  the  question  of  “when.”  j 

Since  December  1941  the  collaboration  of  the  ; 

United  States  with  Britain  and  the  Dominions  has  ^ 

proved  as  close,  effective  and  harmonious  as  any  ( 

alliance  in  previous  history.  If  we  are  to  win  the  5 

peace  in  as  full  measure  as  we  mean  to  win  the  [ 

war,  this  cooperation  must  be  implemented.  Years  | 
after  the  war  it  will  be  as  clear  to  every  American  ^ 

as  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  Ogdensburg  agreement  ^ 

that  the  United  States  has  a  vital  and  immediate 
interest  in  Canada’s  security.  Where  doubts  may  ^ 
arise  will  be  with  regard  to  some  area  thousands  \  ' 
of  miles  away,  where  a  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  ^ 
man’s  hand  might  ultimately  prove  as  portentous  1 
as  Sarajevo  or  Danzig.  ^ 

Suppose  the  United  States  should  seek  to  play 
a  lone  hand  after  the  war,  relying  on  its  own 
strength  alone,  and  indulging  the  desire — strong 
in  the  English-speaking  peoples — of  avoiding  defi¬ 
nite,  long-range  commitments.?  Might  we  not  find 
ourselves  in  a  situation  like  that  in  the  Far  East  I 
in  1931-32,  when  Britain  hesitated  to  give  full  sup-  [  ^ 
port  to  our  policy  with  regard  to  Japan  because  it  J 
did  not  feel  certain  how  far  it  could  count  on  our 
backing  words  by  force.?  i 

Suppo.se,  on  the  other  hand,  that  we  of  the  f 
English-speaking  peoples  should  keep  ourselves  | 
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Strong,  create  an  effective  international  organiza¬ 
tion  to  maintain  peace,  make  commitments  so  ex¬ 
plicit  as  to  be  unlikely  to  be  challenged,  and  main¬ 
tain  close  and  friendly  relations  with  Russia,  China, 
and  the  new  democracies  destined  to  arise  in  Eu¬ 
rope?  Then  the  answer  will  be  clear  enough. 

Despite  our  aversion  to  explicit  commitments  and 
the  political  obstacles  in  the  way,  there  is  much  to 
be  said  for  an  Anglo-American  alliance  as  part  of 
the  peace  settlement.  When  Andrew  Carnegie  in 
1893  proposed  that  Britain  and  America  join  hands 
to  enforce  peace  with  justice.  Captain  Mahan  re¬ 
plied  that  premature  striving  for  an  alliance  or  a 
naval  league  was  to  be  deprecated.  When  each  na¬ 
tion,  however,  had  been  “educated  to  realize  the 
length  and  breadth  of  its  own  interest  upon  the 
sea,  ...  the  identity  of  these  interests”  would  be¬ 
come  apparent,  and  the  United  States  would  create 
a  navy  strong  enough  to  make  its  alliance  worth 
having.  In  control  of  the  sea,  England  and  America 
would  find  “the  object  that  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  can  master,  but  which  may  not  be  beyond 
the  conjoined  energies  of  the  race.” 

Few  predictions  have  been  more  completely  ful¬ 
filled.  In  the  half-century  which  followed,  the  logic 
of  events  educated  the  United  States  first  to  the 
need  of  a  powerful  navy  and  then  to  the  fact  that, 
no  matter  how  strong  we  might  become,  we  could 
not  cope  single-handed  with  powers  who  might 
achieve  the  mastery  of  Europe  and  of  Eastern  Asia. 
Twice  in  the  twentieth  century  Britain  and 
.\merica  faced  together  a  challenge  to  the  freedom 
of  the  seas  so  threatening  as  to  be  beyond  the 
strength  of  either  power  singly,  but  happily  “not 
beyond  the  conjoined  energies  of  the  race.” 

In  the  present  struggle,  the  complementary  na¬ 
ture  of  British  and  American  potential  is  striking. 
Without  the  use  of  British  bases  we  could  neither 
defend  this  hemisphere  satisfactorily  nor  strike 
home  at  our  foes  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Geography 
and  the  other  facts  of  sea  and  air  power  have  inter¬ 
woven  the  defense  of  Britain  and  the  defense  of 
the  Americas.  Now  that  this  has  become  so  clear, 


an  explicit  alliance  is  safer  than  an  unformulated 
understanding. 

It  will  not  be  safer,  however,  unless  we  extend 
the  arrangement  to  include  Russia,  China,  and 
other  powers  willing  and  able  to  defend  the  peace. 
The  very  existence  of  a  dual  alliance,  unsupported 
by  more  extensive  understandings,  would  tend  to 
rouse  the  suspicion  of  other  powers  and  incline 
them  to  coalesce  against  us.  As  Walter  Lippmann 
rightly  points  out,  the  failure  to  form  an  alliance 
of  all  the  victors  will  mean  sooner  or  later  the 
formation  of  alliances  between  the  vanquished  and 
some  of  the  victors.  What  we  must  seek  is  a  strong 
United  States  forming  part  of  a  preponderance  of 
power  ready  and  willing  to  curb  aggression.  For 
such  preponderance,  British  and  American  par¬ 
ticipation  is  indispensable.  Further  than  that,  how¬ 
ever,  help  from  Russia  and  China  and  the  small 
powers  is  as  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
hereafter  as  it  is  for  victory  now. 

Weary  though  we  shall  be  when  the  war  is  over, 
we  must  carry  on,  this  time,  not  only  to  establish 
the  bases  of  just  and  lasting  peace,  but  to  solve  a 
host  of  difficult  economic  problems  that  will  rise 
to  plague  us.  These  must  be  solved  right,  or  the 
peace  will  be  built  upon  sand.  Currency  stabiliza¬ 
tion,  foreign  trade,  raw  materials,  air  routes,  the 
liquidation  of  lend-lease — these  are  only  a  few  of 
the  topics  demanding  wise  solutions  by  Britain  and 
America.  Clearly  something  more  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  processes  of  diplomacy  is  needed.  Our  nuclear 
alliance  must  be  implemented  in  peacetime  by 
agencies  similar  to  those  which  have  twice  proved 
themselves  so  indispensable  in  war.  In  the  Com¬ 
bined  Chiefs  of  Staff  organization  and  its  related 
agencies  of  control  we  have  at  hand,  ready  for 
transformation  to  peacetime  needs,  the  instruments 
we  seek. 

With  these,  plus  mutual  understanding  and  the 
knowledge  that,  proud  and  strong  though  we  both 
are,  neither  power  can  safely  stand  alone,  we  may 
hope  to  maintain  in  peace  that  close  and  invincible 
collaboration  which,  slowly  but  surely,  will  crown 
our  arms  with  victory. 
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OUR  RELATIONS  WITH  RUSSIA 

BY  W.  W.  LANCASTER 


Following  our  War  of  Independence,  the  Russia 
of  the  Czars  was  among  the  first  to  recognize  the 
United  States  of  America  as  a  sovereign  power. 
When  war  came  between  the  States,  it  was  Russia 
which  in  the  crucial  year  1863  stationed  fleets  in  the 
harbors  of  both  New  York  and  San  Francisco  and, 
perhaps,  through  this  demonstration  helped  to 
discourage  French  and  British  recognition  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America.  In  the  First  World 
War,  Russia  was  associated  with  us  in  the  struggle 
against  Germany  and  the  Austro-Hungarian  Em¬ 
pire. 

This  identification  of  Russia  with  outstanding 
events  in  American  history  gave  it  glamor  in 
American  eyes.  Our  attitude  toward  Russia,  how¬ 
ever,  was  tempered  by  the  realization  that  all  was 
not  well  with  the  Empire  of  the  Czars,  in  that  its 
government  was  an  absolute  monarchy  of  a  type 
not  found  elsewhere  in  Europe,  the  standard  of 
living  was  degraded,  and  the  intolerance  and  cru¬ 
elly  of  the  government  toward  minority  groups, 
as  well  as  its  pogroms  and  Siberian  prison  camps, 
were  olTensive  to  Western  ideals. 

It  was,  then,  against  a  background  predominantly 
favorable  to  friendly  relations  with  Russia  that 
that  country’s  social  collapse  occurred  in  the  spring 
of  1917.  The  people  of  Western  Europe  and  of  the 
United  States  had  little  or  no  comprehension  of 
the  chaos  the  war  had  brought  in  Russia.  They 
could  not  understand  how  the  loss  of  millions  of 
men  at  the  front  had  destroyed  its  economy  and 
reduced  its  people  to  despair.  They  experienced  a 
stupefying  shock  when  it  became  apparent  that 
Russia  was  on  the  point  of  withdrawing  from  the 
war  against  Germany.  There  was  then  a  great  re¬ 
vulsion  of  feeling  against  Russia,  based  in  part  on 
the  total  unexpectedness  of  this  dreaded  develop¬ 
ment  and,  in  part,  on  the  fear  aroused  in  the  public 
mind  that  the  armies  of  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary  would  thereby  be  loosed  on  the  Western 
front  with  irresistible  effect. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  toward  the  So¬ 
viet  regime  was  developed  in  this  period,  and  re¬ 
flected  the  national  attitude  toward  a  country  re¬ 
garded  at  the  time  as  a  defaulting  partner  in  a 
common  enterprise  of  self-preservation.  It  was 
popularly  believed  that  Lenin  and  his  aides  had 
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been  introduced  into  Russia  by  the  Germans  to 
bring  about  Russian  disaffection,  and  our  State 
Department  was  influenced  by  this  widespread  be¬ 
lief.  Its  policy  was  further  colored  by  the  steady 
drift  of  the  revolutionary  movement  in  Russia  away 
from  government  theories  prevalent  in  the  United 
States.  Known  friends  of  American  and  British 
theories  of  government,  like  Paul  Milyukov  and 
Kerensky,  had  come  to  power  only  to  be  swept 
away.  Their  fall  was  attributed  to  their  friendship 
for  the  West  and  their  desire  to  continue  Russia’s 
participation  in  the  fight  against  the  central  pow-  | 
ers.  Hence,  the  new  government  of  Lenin  was 
viewed  as  an  enemy  government.  Such  was  the  first 
conclusion  of  our  people  and  our  State  Depart¬ 
ment — a  conclusion  that  determined  our  policy  for 
many  years  after. 

Groups  in  the  American  population  who  might 
have  been  sympathetic  to  the  new  regime,  despite 
their  belief  in  its  enemy  origin,  were  estranged 
because  the  new  Russian  government  advocated 
theories  inimical  to  their  own  particular  interests. 

In  putting  these  theories  into  practice,  the  Soviet 
government  had  repudiated  its  foreign  debt.  This 
repudiation  was  in  accordance  with  a  fundamental 
principle  of  Karl  Marx,  who  believed  that  capital¬ 
ism  would  be  undermined  by  the  disappearance  of 
the  foreign  investor  class.  Although  the  amount  of 
the  Russian  foreign  debt  held  in  the  United  States 
was  not  large  as  compared  with  this  country’s  re¬ 
sources,  it  was  held  by  influential  people.  The  most  1 
important  part  of  the  debt  was  the  $187,000,000  I 
advanced  by  the  United  States  government  itself  to  f 
the  Czar’s  government  and  to  that  of  Kerensky.  | 

Then  came  nationalization  of  private  property  in  I 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  measure  affected  the  big  1 
American  industries  which  had  made  investments  i 
in  Russia.  Thus  they,  in  turn,  became  estranged  | 
from  the  Russians.  I 

Another  tenet  of  the  revolutionaries  in  Russia 
was  that  religion  was  the  “opium  of  the  people." 
The  American  public  did  not  know  that  this  slo¬ 
gan,  if  it  may  be  so  described,  had  sprung  from 
the  experience  of  people  who  had  known  religion 
less  as  a  spiritual  concept  than  as  a  function  of  the 
state.  In  Russia  under  Czar  Nicholas  II,  religion 
was  a  state  monopoly.  Its  administration  and  con¬ 
trol  were  lodged  in  the  Department  of  Education, 
and  the  local  priests  were  appointed  for  many 
reasons  having  little  to  do  with  religion.  Although 
the  Russian  people  were  them.selves  by  tempera-  j 
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ment  highly  religious,  their  church — the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church — had  become  a  political  institu¬ 
tion.  When  the  Czar’s  government  fell,  the 
“Church”  (it  should  be  emphasized  again  that  it 
was  a  political  institution)  went  too. 

But  the  religious  people  of  this  country,  the  im¬ 
portant  church  organizations,  both  Catholic  and 
Brotestant,  knew  only  the  words  used  to  describe 
this  Russian  organization  and,  assuming  that  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church  in  Russia,  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Russian  Department  of  Education,  was 
similar  to  a  church  organization  in  the  United 
States,  were  alarmed  by  an  attack  on  what  they  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  religion,  and  became  hostile  to  the 
Soviet  regime. 

Our  State  Department  could  not  and  did  not 
develop  a  policy  toward  Russia  that  was  out  of 
harmony  with  the  views  of  the  most  influential 
groups  in  the  United  States.  In  this  connection  it 
should  be  noted  that  our  principal  labor  organiza¬ 
tions  had  long  become  converted  to  the  view  that 
their  prosperity  was  based  on  the  capitalist  system 
as  it  had  developed  in  this  country.  They  were, 
therefore,  convinced  that  Karl  Marx’s  theories 
threatened  their  own  well-being  and,  like  the  in¬ 
dustrialists,  the  bankers  and  the  church  organiza¬ 
tions — if  for  other  reasons — feared  and  suspected 
the  Soviet  government. 

These  convictions  of  the  American  public — first, 
that  the  Soviet  government  had  been  helped  to 
power  by  Germany  in  World  War  I;  second,  that 
its  principles,  if  spread  to  the  United  States,  would 
affect  adversely  the  well-being  of  both  employer 
and  employee;  and,  third,  that  these  principles 
would  undermine  the  religious  convictions  of  the 
people — conspired  to  prevent  the  recognition  of  the 
Soviet  regime  as  a  government  and  to  delay  the 
establishment  of  any  relations,  commercial  or  po¬ 
litical,  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  coupled  with  this  fear  of 
the  policies  of  the  Soviet  government  was  a  convic¬ 
tion  in  American  diplomatic  circles  that  Russia 
should  not  be  dismembered,  and  should  continue 
as  an  important  political  entity.  It  was  realized  that 
a  break-up  of  the  Russian  area  into  a  group  of  small 
states  would  unbalance  the  European  continent  and 
leave  Germany  in  a  position  to  expand  eastward, 
thereby  to  grow  in  stature  and  to  become  an  ever 
more  formidable  threat  to  Western  Europe.  It  is 
probable  that  this  prospect  was  more  constantly 
present  in  the  thoughts  of  the  State  Department 
than  in  those  of  the  chancelleries  of  France  and 
Britain. 

As  the  years  went  by,  Americans  began  to  re¬ 
alize  that  a  great  sociological  development  was 
taking  place  in  Russia  and  that  the  standard  of  liv¬ 


ing  was  gradually  rising — that  hygiene  and  sanita¬ 
tion  were  improving,  illiteracy  disappearing,  and 
that  the  Soviet  government,  although  of  a  charac¬ 
ter  foreign  to  American  theories  of  government 
inherited  from  the  barons  who  defied  King  John 
and  modified  by  the  thinkers  who  fathered  the 
French  Revolution,  was  perhaps  essentially  non- 
aggressive,  and  represented  an  attempt  to  improve 
the  living  conditions  of  the  Russian  people,  not  a 
machine  for  their  exploitation.  This  realization  was 
retarded  by  another  plank  in  the  Karl  Marx  plat¬ 
form — that  of  world  revolution.  But,  as  time  went 
on,  the  American  people  began  to  feel  that  the 
proselytizing  zeal  of  the  early  Russian  revolution¬ 
aries  was  diminishing  in  force,  and  was  being  re¬ 
placed  by  a  nationalistic  concept  concerned  more 
and  more  exclusively  with  the  domestic  problems 
of  the  many  peoples  composing  the  Union  of  So¬ 
viet  Socialist  Republics. 

The  urgent  need  of  the  Russian  economic  sys¬ 
tem  for  machine  tools,  machinery  and  mechanical 
skills  was  another  influence  that  tended  to  mitigate 
the  early  antipathies  of  the  American  people.  This 
need,  as  it  happened,  could  best  be  filled  in  the 
United  States.  The  depression  of  the  thirties  left 
our  industries  without  a  market  and  our  workers 
without  work.  Filling  the  Russian  requirements 
meant  new  markets  for  us.  These  requirements 
turned  out  to  be  most  important.  It  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  that,  in  this  period,  Russia  took  70  per  cent 
of  American  machine-tool  production.  The  indus¬ 
trialists  who  sold  their  products  to  the  Russian 
people  were  on  the  whole  satisfied  with  the  rela¬ 
tions  they  established.  The  technical  men  who 
went  to  Russia  did  not  experience  a  feeling  of  hos¬ 
tility.  The  financial  obligations  of  the  new  regime 
were  scrupulously  met,  and  it  began  to  seem  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  American  government  could  live  in 
friendship  with  that  of  Russia.  Our  recognition  of 
the  Russian  government  in  November  1933  was  a 
logical  result  of  the  gradually  developing  belief 
that  there  were  good  things  as  well  as  bad  in  the 
Russian  system. 

This  new  trend  met  with  many  setbacks.  There 
was  the  Soviet  pact  with  Germany  in  1939.  There 
was  the  first  Russo-Finnish  war.  There  was  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  Latvia,  Estonia  and  Lithuania  into 
the  Soviet  Union.  But  although  friction  and  suspi¬ 
cion  persisted,  both  governments  would  appear  to 
have  recognized  the  necessity  that  they  were  under 
of  continuing  to  maintain  relations,  however 
strained.  Both  governments  felt  apprehension  as  to 
the  future  course  of  Germany.  This  common  ap¬ 
prehension  kept  the  two  governments  in  contact, 
however  serious  their  disagreement  over  these  con¬ 
troversial  incidents. 
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Of  course,  after  the  Nazis  attacked  Russia  in 
June  1941,  and  Japan  had  brought  the  United 
States  into  the  war  in  December  of  that  year,  the 
fact  that  both  governments  were  at  grips  with  a 
common  enemy  forced  them  into  a  closer  relation¬ 
ship  than  ever  existed  before.  With  this  closer  re¬ 
lationship  there  has  come  a  better  comprehension 
in  each  government  of  the  problems  of  the  other, 
and  a  sympathy  which  becomes  constandy  warmer. 

In  the  meantime,  a  measure  of  cooperadon  be¬ 
tween  the  two  governments  remains  essendal.  The 
United  States  has  felt  the  necessity  of  supplying  the 
Russian  front  with  tanks,  guns  and  airplanes.  The 
American  people  have  responded  to  the  brave  and 
skillful  military  campaign  conducted  by  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  and  in  all  groups  throughout  the  country 
there  are  more  and  more  people  whose  feeling  to¬ 
ward  the  Russians  has  changed  to  admiradon,  and 
who  realize  that  continued  Russian  military  pres¬ 
sure  on  Germany  and  its  satellites  is  essendal  to  a 
successful  conclusion  of  the  war. 

But  no  one  can  say  what  will  happen  when  the 
compulsion  to  cooperate  is  removed.  Nevertheless, 
the  factors  favoring  continued  friendly  relations 
heavily  outweigh  any  factors  tending  toward 
estrangement.  Both  peoples  occupy  continental 
areas  and,  of  necessity,  in  normal  times  are  primar¬ 
ily  concerned  with  their  own  affairs.  This  tends  to 
create  a  spirit  of  isolationism  in  both  countries.  But 
this  spirit  of  isolationism,  in  turn,  inclines  both 
toward  peaceful  relations. 

The  United  States  has  no  territorial  ambitions, 
nor  does  it  have  trade  necessities  that  would  drive 
it  to  compete  in  markets  sought  by  the  Russians. 


It  is  interested  in  selling  to  Russia  what  Russia  will 
need  for  its  enormous  reconstruction  work  after  the 
war.  These  are  factors  for  peace.  The  ideas  of  the 
two  governments  as  to  what  should  be  done  with 
Western  Europe  after  the  war  may  not  match  at 
all  points.  The  United  States,  despite  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Third  International,  may  still  fear  Com¬ 
munist  propaganda  and  its  effects  on  its  own  econ¬ 
omy.  But  such  fears  are  passive.  They  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  friendship,  but  neither  do  they  produce  war. 
They  could  hardly  inspire  the  American  people  to 
embark  on  a  military  crusade  against  Russia.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  inconceivable  that  Russia,  pre¬ 
occupied  as  it  will  be  with  the  rebuilding  of  its  own 
homes  and  cities,  will  have  any  aggressive  inclina¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  the  United  States.  The  Soviet 
Union  will  require,  as  it  did  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago,  the  products  of  American  heavy  industry, 
will  need  American  technical  skill,  and  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  pay  for  these  products  and  this  skill  in 
gold  and  in  noncompetitive  products.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  government  will  quite  surely  be  influenced 
by  the  military  record  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
present  war.  The  commercial  and  industrial  groups 
will  be  influenced  by  its  credit  record.  We  shall 
always  need  Russia  as  a  counterpoise  to  Central 
Europe.  We  shall  need  its  peaceful  influence  in 
Asia  and  in  the  Pacific.  Above  all,  we  need  Russia, 
even  as  Russia  needs  the  United  States,  to  confine 
to  the  channels  of  peaceful  trade  the  enormous 
energy  and  ambition  of  the  German  area.  The  out¬ 
look  for  the  future  would  appear  to  be  for  friendly 
relations  with  Russia  and  an  increasing  spirit  of 
cooperation. 
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During  the  fourteen  years  that  intervened  be¬ 
tween  the  defeat  of  1918  and  the  rise  of  Adolf  Hit¬ 
ler,  Germans  may  be  said  to  have  considered  the 
United  States  an  interesting,  powerful  and  valued 
friend,  whom  it  was,  however,  desirable  not  to 
have  as  a  permanent  house  guest.  Politically,  of 
course,  American  intervention  proved  several  times 
of  great  importance.  The  very  correct,  indeed  often 
humanitarian,  attitude  of  the  officers  Commanding 
our  occupation  forces;  the  various  steps  leading  to 
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the  Dawes  plan  and  the  financial  support  accorded 
afterward;  the  friendly  offices  of  several  ambassa¬ 
dors,  notably  Mr.  Sackett — all  these  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  by  liberal  German  statesmen  as  “friendly 
acts”  in  which  the  good  will  as  well  as  the  sagacity 
of  the  United  States  were  evident. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  prevalent  in  Berlin 
and  elsewhere  a  good  deal  of  skepticism  about 
what  was  called  Ameril^anismus.  This  unflattering 
term  referred  to  matters  as  diverse  as  mass  produc¬ 
tion  and  the  “Ford  system,”  the  manners  of  our 
more  bumptious  tourists,  high  rates  of  interest,  the 
chilly  remarks  of  Mr.  Parker  Gilbert,  steam-calliope 
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1  political  campaigns,  and  a  tendency  to  regard  tiled 
i  bathrooms  as  cultural  monuments.  For  the  pious 

!  German  farmer,  the  bright  lights  of  Berlin’s  West- 

I  behind  which  vice  had  its  riotous  innings, 

t  were  imported  merchandise  made  in  America.  One 
could  add  to  this  list  indefinitely.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  while  imitation  of  our  methods,  our  manners 
and  our  sins  was  nowhere  so  marked  as  in  Ger¬ 
many,  criticism  of  some  of  these  things  helped  to 
strengthen  the  movement  to  revive  the  Teutonic 
Voli{stum — a  movement  which  the  Nazis  capital¬ 
ized  upon  in  order  to  obtain  the  support  of  serious- 
minded  but  misguided  and  deceived  citizens. 

In  trying  to  estimate  what  our  policy  toward 
Germany  ought  henceforth  to  be,  we  should  keep 
the  various  aspects  of  our  previous  experience  in 
mind.  This  is  all  the  more  important  because  the 
Nazis  have  brought  to  the  top  not  only  the  fanatical 
Pan-German  groups  but  also  the  Prussian  and 
Bavarian  Babbitts,  of  whom  there  are  a  goodly 
number.  If  the  Italian  people  have  all  along  hated 
their  Nazi  allies  so  intensely,  the  reason  is  primar¬ 
ily  the  uncanny  ability  of  these  swastika-bearing 
representatives  of  the  lower  middle  class  to  mani¬ 
fest  all  the  traits  of  greed  and  btxirishness.  When, 
during  the  hard  years  of  1937  and  1938,  favored 
Nazis  were  buying  up  Italy  with  blocked  lire,  they 
frequented  the  best  inns  and  ordered  the  finest  of 
everything  in  raucous  tones.  In  all  probability  there 
was  not  an  Italian  employed  in  the  vast  tourist 
trade  who  did  not  detest  the  Nazis  from  the  bottom 
of  his  soul  long  before  the  war  came. 

But  it  would  be  wrong  to  assume  that  these  are 
the  only  Germans.  Anybody  who  has  ever  known 
—not  the  Rhineland — but  East  Prussia  will  tell  you 
of  the  upright,  courteous  folk  he  met  there — of 
great  ladies  and  gentlemen,  of  godfearing  and  mod¬ 
est  Sunday  crowds,  of  amiable  and  efficient  work¬ 
men.  These,  of  course,  are  the  people  who  have  not 
swallowed  Nazism,  and  who  will  emerge  from 
under  the  yoke  of  oppression  once  our  victory  has 
been  won.  To  prepare  to  treat  these  people  as  if 
they  were  exemplars  of  Hitlerism  is  inconceivable, 
if  only  for  the  obvious  reason  that  we  simply  could 
not  carry  out  such  a  plan.  The  last  time  we 
marched  into  Germany  hating  our  enemies.  Yet 
it  proved  impossible  to  prevent  fraternization.  To 
the  American  soldier  the  Germans  he  met  were 
folks  like  those  back  home.  And  one  can  wager 
that  the  same  thing  will  be  certain  to  happen  again 
to  a  new  army  of  occupation. 

Therefore  all  fantastic  schemes  for  “educating” 
the  Germans  and  teaching  them  “democracy”  arc 
not  worth  a  moment  of  serious  consideration.  The 
Hermans  who  will  he  freed  from  the  Nazi  strait- 
jacket  love  freedom  as  much  as  we  do,  and  they 


have  reason  to  hate  war  even  more  than  we  do. 
It  may  be  difficult  to  believe  that  just  now,  but  it 
will  soon  be  self-evident  to  any  future  observer 
on  the  spot.  There  will,  however,  be  an  impor¬ 
tant  change  this  time  in  that  the  surviving  Ger¬ 
mans  will  suffer  from  a  quite  pathological  despon¬ 
dency.  The  nation  will  have  been  bled  white,  it 
will  consciously  live  in  the  knowledge  that  all 
things  German  are  associated  with  crimes  too  ghast¬ 
ly  to  contemplate.  That  despondency  was  already 
present  in  many  circles  before  the  war  began.  It 
had  been  created  by  the  feeling  of  shame  over  the 
concentration  camps,  the  blatant  Hider  speeches, 
the  political  murders,  and  the  oppression  of  minor¬ 
ities.  Most  of  the  people  probably  do  not  know 
everything  the  Gestapo  has  done  in  the  occupied 
countries,  but  they  already  know  enough  to  amaze 
and  embitter  them. 

In  short,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  post-war 
Germany  may  really  be  desperately  ill,  not  with 
cases  of  “Nazi  paranoia”  alone  but  with  lassitude 
and  moral  despair  very  difficult  for  Americans  to 
understand.  One  problem  will  certainly  be  to  find 
a  German  government  willing  to  carry  on,  Ger¬ 
man  industrialists  ready  to  commit  themselves  to 
new  business  ventures,  and  German  workers  eager 
to  do  their  best  work.  There  will  be  many  other 
problems.  The  whole  task  appears  to  be  one  for 
which  we  are  not  prepared  by  nature  or  by  train¬ 
ing.  Indeed,  it  may  very  properly  seem  to  our  gov¬ 
ernment  that  curing  a  national  disease  of  this  sort 
is  a  job  for  which  there  is  no  precedent  in  the 
annals  of  the  State  Department.  The  help  we  can 
give  will  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  the  solidar¬ 
ity  of  the  Christian  churches  is  something  more 
than  a  phrase,  and  on  the  resumption  of  personal 
contacts  in  business,  labor  and  professional  circles. 
About  all  our  government  can  do  is  to  keep  out  of 
Germany  the  more  spectacular  kind  of  crank  who 
wishes  to  associate  feeding  with  the  dissemination 
of  tracts,  and  perhaps  to  choose  with  particular  care 
its  cultural  and  other  attaches. 

In  so  far  as  the  more  formal  aspects  of  our  po¬ 
litical  relations  with  Germany  are  concerned,  there 
is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  policy  we  pursued 
after  the  last  war  was  unsound  in  principle,  how¬ 
ever  mistakenly  we  may  have  acted  on  this  or  that 
occasion.  The  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  a  “just  set¬ 
tlement,”  granted  the  emotions  of  that  era;  and 
when  the  economic  and  social  consequences  of  this 
settlement  became  apparent  after  a  “cooling  off” 
period,  we  took  the  lead  on  several  occasions  in 
effecting  gradual  revision.  Although  we  may  have 
been  motivated  hy  self-interest,  and  sometimes  by 
a  rather  t|ucstionable  idealism,  there  is  not  so  much 
in  the  record  to  be  ashamed  of  as  is  often  too  hast- 
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ily  asserted.  Unfortunately,  the  era  of  the  twenties 
was  marked  by  stupidity  in  general,  and  among 
our  own  stupidities  was  addiction  to  frenzied  in¬ 
vestment.  Just  how  we  came  to  lend  such  fabulous 
sums  even  while  we  were  attempting  to  collect 
war  debts  is  something  no  one  will  ever  explain. 
Even  so  the  bulk  of  our  fortune  might  still  have 
been  reclaimed  in  time  had  it  been  possible  to  per¬ 
suade  Americans  that  their  money  and  indeed  their 
lives  were  forfeit  if  a  second  World  War  proved 
unavoidable.  Here,  in  our  collective  unwillingness 
to  help  organize  collective  security,  is  to  be  found 
the  root  of  our  current  trouble. 

This  time  we  ought  to  repeat  our  sensible  ac¬ 
tions  and  avoid  our  mistakes.  First,  nothing  is  to 
be  gained  by  underwriting  a  pact  of  vengeance. 
We  can  punish  Nazi  criminals  and  demand  the 
return  of  Nazi  loot  without  committing  ourselves 
to  schemes  for  the  division  of  Germany  into  “states” 
or  for  giving  away  territories  which  are  integrally 
part  of  its  historical  domain.  Above  all,  we  ought 
not  to  underwrite  the  cession  of  East  Prussia  to 
Poland,  possibly  by  way  of  compensation  for  the 
seizure  of  certain  Polish  territories  by  Russia.  Last 
time  we  made  an  error  by  setting  up  the  Polish 
Corridor,  but  it  was  an  honest  error.  Any  attempt 
to  placate  the  Poles  in  order  not  to  stir  up  any  sort 
of  fuss  with  Stalin  by  giving  away  Koenigsberg, 
the  liirthplace  of  Immanuel  Kant,  would  soon  get 
itself  written  into  every  American,  and  indeed 
every  civilized,  schoollxxik  as  a  model  of  bad  inter¬ 
national  ethics.  1  he  results  would,  of  course,  be 
politically  deplorable  because  the  Poles  would  not 
be  satisfied  anyway,  and  because  no  German — 
simon-pure  democrat  or  otherwise — could  ever  ac¬ 
cept  such  a  settlement.  Still  more  important,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  fact  that  we  Americans  cannot  live  with 
that  sort  of  skeleton  in  our  closet.  Those  who  want 
to  see  the  next  peace  get  off  to  a  good  start  had 
better  think  twice  before  they  support  the  idea  of 
cluttering  up  the  track  with  such  impediments.  For 
that  peace  will  be  a  complete  failure  unless  the 
majority  of  the  American  people  think  it  decent 
and  just. 

Second,  we  must  see  to  it  that  Germany  does  not 
rearm.  This  is  a  difficult  task,  but  it  will  become 
impossible  if  we  are  led  to  assume  that  disarm¬ 
ament  is  the  most  important  problem  of  the  post¬ 
war  years.  Americans  must  resign  themselves  to  the 
fact  that,  in  a  world  hollowed  out  by  misery  and 
resentment,  their  own  powder  must  be  kept  dry 
for  as  long  a  time  into  the  future  as  one  can  fore¬ 
see.  At  the  same  time,  they  must  try  very  hard  to 
prevent  this  inevitable  marshalling  of  military 
strength  from  being  gradually  associated  with  im¬ 
perialist  ambitions.  But  the  threat  of  specific  Ger¬ 


man  rearmament  is  this  time  too  remote  to  be  of 
major  importance.  Evidence  on  this  subject  may  be 
debatable,  but  it  exists.  The  forces  mustered  by  Hit¬ 
ler  were  demonstrably  inferior  to  those  led  by  the 
Kaiser;  and  all  available  facts  indicate  that  Ger¬ 
many  will  be  weaker  after  the  war — biologically, 
industrially,  and  intellectually — than  it  is  now.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  one  can  safely  assume  that  the  next  at¬ 
tempt  at  setting  up  a  Herrenvoll(  will  be  made  by 
some  other  people,  and  that  our  sole  defense  lies 
in  our  own  strength  and  in  our  ability  to  develop 
dependable  international  legal  institutions.  What 
has  been  said  does  not  mean  that  the  Germans 
should  be  let  off  easy  on  this  score.  But  the  point 
is  that  to  watch  them  exclusively  would  bring  to 
mind  a  cat  guarding  a  hole  from  which  the  mouse 
has  already  fled. 

Third,  the  demobilization  of  German  industry 
is  the  most  important  and  crucial  aspect  of  the  dis¬ 
armament  and  reconstruction  program.  It  is  quite 
true  that  Germany  must  be  restrained  from  manu¬ 
facturing  the  implements  of  war.  But  that  its  in¬ 
dustry  should  be  dismantled  because  potentially 
any  industry  can  manufacture  armaments  is  an  ut¬ 
terly  fallacious  inference.  After  the  last  war  and 
the  inflation,  German  industry  became,  to  an  alarm 
ing  extent,  a  mass  social  enterprise.  That  is,  mil¬ 
lions  were  wholly  dependent  on  the  daily  wage 
and  therewith  upon  the  fortunes  of  industry.  The 
dependence  will  be  still  greater  when  this  war  is 
over.  To  say — as  unfortunately  is  being  said — that  | 

Germany  must  take  to  agriculture,  on  the  ground 
that  it  sometimes  employed  seasonal  Polish  work¬ 
ers  and  could  therefore  employ  more  of  its  own 
citizens  on  farms,  is  merely  to  indicate  that  one 
expects  the  United  States  to  underwrite  a  program 
for  reducing  the  German  population  by  twenty  ' 
million.  We  must  be  prepared  to  give  the  Germans 
their  opportunity  to  serve  the  markets  of  the  world, 
their  measure  of  access  to  raw  materials,  and  their 
proper  part  in  the  reconstruction  of  economic  civil¬ 
ization.  Not  to  do  so  would  be  to  create  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  proletariat  driven  by  the  peril  of  starvation  , 
to  undermine  what  little  will  remain  of  order  and 
hope  in  Central  Europe. 

Fourth,  the  future  political  orientation  of  Ger¬ 
many  is  a  matter  of  supreme  moment  to  us.  Wc 
can  live  no  more  contently  beside  a  Europe  which 
believes  in  any  form  of  injustice  than  beside  the 
brutal  Europe  we  have  known  and  fought.  Above 
all,  however,  we  cannot  afford  to  see  the  impover¬ 
ished  and  broken  lands  of  the  Old  World  become 
pawns  in  a  game  of  power  politics.  Thus  it  is  dis¬ 
turbing  to  note  that  the  “German  government” 
allegedly  set  up  in  Moscow  seems  to  suggest  a  re-  | 
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turn  to  the  separatist  tactics  followed  by  the  Com¬ 
munist  party  prior  to  1933.  The  leaders  named  are 
faithful  Stalinists  of  yore,  and  none  of  the  officers 
whose  support  is  said  to  have  been  received  have 
had  any  reputation  as  democrats.  As  a  consequence, 
the  “government”  has  been  repudiated  by  all  but 
ultra  Left-wing  emigre  groups  in  the  United  States. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  time  has  surely  come  to  think 


carefully  about  what  sort  of  government  we  do  want 
in  Germany.  To  make  no  preparations  at  all,  and  to 
assume  that  unconditional  surrender  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  sane  and  reasonable  plebiscites,  is  quite 
unrealistic.  A  quarter  of  a  century  may  have  to 
elapse  before  the  system  of  democratic  elections  can 
be  expected  to  work  satisfactorily  in  Central  Eu¬ 
rope. 


OUR  FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  A  CHANGING  WORLD 

BY  EUGENE  P.  THOMAS 


The  uncertain  perspective  through  which  we 
seek  to  see  the  future  leads  only  to  tentative  pro¬ 
posals  for  the  recovery  and  orderly  conduct  of  post¬ 
war  international  trade  and  commerce.  We  are  in¬ 
escapably  bound  up  with  the  rest  of  the  world  eco¬ 
nomically;  and,  since  it  seems  probable  that  gov¬ 
ernmental  control  of  foreign  trade  will  last  longer 
after  the  war  abroad  than  here,  our  own  domestic 
policies  must  determine  the  means  by  which  the 
United  States  may  contribute  to  increasing  world 
trade  through  assistance  in  promoting  the  economy 
and  greater  purchasing  power  of  other  nations. 
These  policies  are  the  crux  of  the  reconstruction 
problem.  The  intricate  international  system  for  the 
exchange  of  commodities  and  services  has  been  so 
disrupted  by  the  ravages  of  four  years  of  war  that 
it  may  require  an  equal  or  longer  period  to  bring 
fifty  nations  into  normal  readjustment.  But  the 
sooner  we  begin  the  economic  conferences  which 
will  undertake  to  reconcile  the  divergences  of  the 
pre-war  period  and  abate  the  trade  rivalries  that  en¬ 
gender  hostility,  the  sooner  may  we  look  forward 
to  winning  the  peace. 

Any  consideration  of  the  future  foreign  trade  of 
the  United  States,  following  the  short-term  period 
of  government-controlled  relief  and  rehabilitation 
which  must  be  succeeded  by  a  long-term  policy, 
must  take  into  account  the  causes  of  previous  post¬ 
war  crises.  During  the  years  of  transition  from  war¬ 
time  to  peacetime  conditions,  there  will  be  an 
enormous  accumulated  demand  at  home  and 
abroad  for  the  finished  and  semi-finished  products 
of  our  manufacturing  plants.  The  real  test  of  our 
economic  stability  will  come  when  the  saturation 
point  is  reached  in  the  satisfaction  of  these  pent-up 
needs,  and  when  the  normal  economy  of  other 
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countries  has  been  restored  through  the  vast  ex¬ 
penditure  which  will  be  required  for  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  normal  production  and  trade.  A  seri¬ 
ous  lag  in  consumer  power  at  this  stage  might 
again  raise  a  demand  in  the  United  States  and  else¬ 
where  for  agricultural  and  other  export  subsidies, 
“pump-priming,”  and  production  restrictions  as 
political  palliatives  for  overproduction.  Such  devices 
failed  here  in  the  past,  after  huge  sums  had  been 
paid  in  subsidies  for  increasing  production,  and 
then  paid  to  producers  for  destroying  what  they 
had  been  urged  to  produce.  Wheat  and  cotton  were 
plowed  in,  livestock  slaughtered,  and  milk  poured 
down  the  drain.  It  is  obvious  that,  in  a  world  with 
so  many  millions  of  people  living  at  a  subnormal 
level  of  subsistence,  a  policy  of  scarcity  is  not  to  be 
contemplated  if  we  hope  to  attain  greater  world 
prosperity  through  an  expanding  world  economy. 
The  time  required  to  win  the  economic  peace  may 
exceed  that  required  to  win  the  military  victory. 

Nothing  is  more  desirable  today,  therefore,  than 
agreement  among  the  Allies  on  the  salient  prin¬ 
ciples  governing  reconstruction  problems  which 
will  concern  the  future  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States  and  all  other  countries.  The  first  difficulty 
we  face  is  the  lack  of  assurance  at  present  that  the 
United  Nations  as  a  unit  will  take  common  action 
in  implementing  the  Mutual  Aid  Agreements  gov¬ 
erning  the  lend-lease  procedure;  or  that  they  are 
agreed  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  principles 
contained  therein,  which  they  have  definitely  en¬ 
dorsed.  It  is  certain  that  differences  based  on  varia¬ 
tions  of  economic  policy  and  aspirations  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  foreign  trade  cannot  be  composed 
immediately,  and  mutual  recognition  of  commer¬ 
cial  interdependence,  with  constant  collaboration, 
are  needed  to  bring  the  world  safely  through  the 
perilous  times  that  lie  directly  ahead. 
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We  should  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  unrealistic,  imprac¬ 
tical,  Utopian  proposals  for  the  political  unification 
of  the  nations  of  the  world.  Nor  is  it  wise  or  prac¬ 
tical  at  this  time  to  entertain  proposals  for  the 
creation  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  of  an  eco¬ 
nomic  bloc,  unless  it  is  forced  on  this  region  by  the 
formation  of  other  regional  blocs  exercising  dis¬ 
criminatory  policies.  Any  movement  in  the  United 
States  in  the  direction  of  economic  blocs  would 
vitiate  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Program 
and  inevitably  have  unfavorable  repercussions  in 
the  other  American  republics.  It  would  tend  to 
undo  the  successful  planning  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in 
1942,  and  the  earlier  creation  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Commission,  now  established  in 
Washington.  There  is  also  the  real  danger  of  lend¬ 
ing  support  to  enemy  propaganda,  always  active 
in  Latin  America,  which  attributes  to  this  coun¬ 
try  ulterior  and  sinister  motives  in  the  aid  we  are 
giving  our  sister  republics. 

Our  object  is  neither  political  nor  economic  bal¬ 
ance  of  power  on  this  continent,  but  only  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  friendly  cooperation  and  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  our  neighborly  relations.  The  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union  sufficiently  symbolizes  the  Good  Neigh¬ 
bor  Policy  among  independent  nations  pledged  not 
to  interfere  in  each  other’s  domestic  affairs.  Our 
aid  to  Latin  America  is  not  given  with  a  view  sole¬ 
ly  to  the  acquisition  of  strategic  and  critical  ma¬ 
terials  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war — through 
which  some  of  our  southern  neighbors  are  accumu¬ 
lating  large  reserves  of  dollars  and  pounds.  Our 
technicians  in  Latin  American  countries  are  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  real  laboratory  test  which  will  strengthen 
the  effectiveness  of  our  large  loans  and  investments 
in  rebuilding  the  domestic  economies  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  and  increasing  their  power  of  resistance  in  the 
future  to  any  external  pressure  on  their  economic 
independence. 

Our  future  trade  relations  with  Latin  America 
will  probably  not  suffer  any  radical  change,  except 
in  the  greater  variety  and  volume  of  the  goods  ex¬ 
changed  and  in  the  greatly  improved  services  by 
ocean  and  air  transportation.  The  constructive  work 
now  being  aided  by  our  technicians  in  these  coun¬ 
tries,  supplemented  by  their  domestic  needs  and 
policies  that  increase  the  flow  of  intra-Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  trade  and  aim  at  a  better  economic  balance 
between  agriculture  and  industry  will,  in  turn, 
mean  for  them  greater  purchasing  power  and  mu¬ 
tual  increase  of  trade. 

At  present,  several  proposals  have  been  made  for 
stabilizing  the  rates  of  monetary  exchange  among 
the  countries  of  the  world.  Two  of  these  are  the 
so-called  Keynes  Plan  and  White  Plan.  The  Keynes 
Plan  contemplates  the  creation  of  a  pool  of  inter¬ 


national  credit;  the  White  Plan  a  pool  of  interna-  I 
tional  currency  for  bookkeeping  purposes  only  j 
(since  no  real  international  currency  is  proposed). 
These  pools  are  to  be  created  in  each  case  by  con¬ 
tributions  from  all  nations  willing  to  enter  the 
pool.  The  pool  would  act  as  a  clearinghouse  where 
debits  and  credits  of  the  contributing  countries, 
which  are  caused  by  an  excess  of  either  imports  or 
exports,  would  be  cancelled  off  against  each  other. 

In  addition,  nations  whose  foreign  trade  was  out 
of  balance,  through  an  excess  of  either  imports  or 
exports,  would  be  debited  or  credited  in  the  pool. 
Thus,  countries  which  did  not  have  the  necessary 
foreign  exchange  to  secure  needed  imports  after 
the  war  would  be  able  to  use  the  pool  until  such 
time  as  they  could,  by  creating  exports,  reestablish 
their  balance.  In  the  same  way,  nations  which  had 
a  heavy  credit  balance,  caused  by  an  excess  of  ex¬ 
ports,  would  be  asked  by  the  pool  to  increase  their 
imports  or  take  other  measures  to  get  their  foreign 
trade  (including  goods  and  services)  in  a  state  of 
balance  of  payments. 

A  Canadian  scheme  has  been  proposed  which  is 
a  modification  of  both  these  other  plans  and  which 
increases  the  amount  of  the  pool  proposed  by  the 
White  Plan  from  five  to  eight  billion  dollars.  No 
fixed  amount  of  credit  is  set  in  the  Keynes  Plan, 
but  the  amount  of  credit  would  depend  on  the 
quota  which  is  assigned  to  each  country  when  the 
pool  is  organized. 

These  are  tentative  proposals  and  in  each  case 
will  probably  be  modified  before  final  adoption. 
However,  the  hope  may  he  expressed  that  some 
acceptable  scheme  for  the  stabilization  of  interna¬ 
tional  currency  may  be  adopted — at  least  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  it  will  prevent  the  violent  changes  which 
at  times  have  plagued  our  international  trade  in  the  1 
past. 

Another  important  consideration  in  any  explora¬ 
tion  of  the  future  is  the  policy  to  be  pursued  by 
those  entrusted,  under  military  supervision,  with 
the  civil  administration  of  enemy  and  enemy-occu¬ 
pied  countries.  Of  immediate  concern  arc  the  re¬ 
habilitation  and  reconstruction  measures  to  be 
taken  in  countries  CKcupied  by  advancing  .\llicd 
armies.  United  Nations  military  administrators  are 
already  at  work  in  Sicily  and  Italy.  Involved  in  this 
administrative  work  are  the  interests  of  American 
property  owners  and  other  business  agencies  which 
have  been  destroyed  or  subrogated  by  the  enemy. 
The  losses  suffered  in  this  war  by  American  firms 
having  properties  abroad  may  run  into  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars,  compensation  for  which  must 
eventually  be  made  by  the  enemy  nations.  The  im¬ 
mediate  preoccupation  is  to  give  these  property 
owners  early  access  to  their  plants  and  business  in- 
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terests  for  restoration  and  operation,  as  a  com¬ 
ponent  part  of  the  military  and  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram.  The  future  of  United  States  foreign  trade 
in  occupied  countries  is  vitally  concerned  with  the 
policies  to  govern  the  operation  both  of  the  plants 
of  Allied  owners  and  those  of  present  enemy  na¬ 
tions  whose  output  has  been  engaged  in  war  re¬ 
quirements.  It  is  obvious  that  the  businessmen  who 
have  gained  wide  experience  by  former  residence 
in  the  occupied  areas,  and  who  have  technical 
knowledge  of  what  is  required  to  make  the  occu¬ 
pied  territory  a  going  concern,  will  be  capable  of 
giving  essential  assistance  in  operation  and  admin¬ 
istration. 

When  unconditional  surrender  is  effected,  there 
may  he  those  who,  vindictively,  will  propose  to 
exclude  the  Axis  countries  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Atlantic  Charter  for  equal  opportunity  of  ac¬ 
cess  to  raw  materials  and  world  markets.  While 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  punish  the  criminals 
responsible  for  this  war  and  its  unspeakable  atroci¬ 
ties,  and  to  eradicate  the  last  vestiges  of  Fascism 
and  Nazism,  it  still  remains  true,  as  Burke  said, 
that  you  cannot  indict  a  nation.  There  must  be 
rigid  regimentation  and  administrative  control  over 
a  long  probationary  period  and,  if  necessary  to  an 
enduring  peace,  alteration  of  boundaries,  and  trans¬ 
fer  of  mandated  territories  to  an  international  au¬ 
thority.  The  Allies  must  dictate  the  terms  under 
which  the  peoples  of  the  enemy  countries  are  to 
exercise  the  inherent  right  of  peaceful  employment, 
but  not  in  the  manufacture  of  goods  specifically 
designed  for  preparations  for  a  new  war.  The  diffi¬ 
culties  of  such  control — recognizing  that  most  pro¬ 
duction  is  susceptible  of  both  peace  and  war  usage 
—should  not  prove  insuperable.  If  the  vision  of  a 
new  world  order  achieved  through  increased  pro¬ 
duction  and  employment,  and  the  raising  of  the 
standards  of  living  by  exchange  of  commodities  and 
services,  is  to  be  realized,  the  Axis  countries  will, 
of  course,  be  incorporated  in  the  Allied  scheme  of 
world  economic  reconstruction.  Once  they  have 
been  deprived  of  the  power  to  wage  another  war, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  control  their  access  to  raw 
materials,  their  manufactures,  shipping,  shipbuild¬ 
ing,  aviation,  and  financing,  and  to  insure  that 
whatever  export  trade  they  are  permitted  to  have 
as  a  means  of  payment  for  essential  imports  is  to 
be  employed  solely  for  sustenance  and  peaceful 
pursuits.  There  should  be  no  recurrence  of  export 
subsidies,  duress  exercised  over  foreign  countries 
through  bilateral  agreements  for  enforced  payments 
for  their  products  in  depreciated  currencies,  or  any 
of  the  other  familiar  devices  by  which  Germany 
prepared  for  war.  A  similar  ironclad  control  must 
be  exercised  over  Japan.  Whatever  may  be  its  do¬ 


mestic  economic  exigencies,  no  longer  can  Japan  be 
allowed  to  inundate  the  world’s  markets  with  gcxxls 
dumped,  regardless  of  price,  to  secure  war  ma¬ 
terials.  Japanese  war  plants  must  be  destroyed,  and 
those  susceptible  of  conversion  must  be  so  con¬ 
trolled  that  their  products  are  available  only  for 
peaceful  consumption  at  home  and  abroad. 

Most  important,  perhaps,  of  the  factors  that  may 
make  or  mar  the  future  of  international  trade,  are 
the  policies  to  be  adopted  by  the  governments  of 
the  United  Nations  at  the  peace  table.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  industrialists  and  businessmen  of 
the  United  Nations  will  have  representation,  as 
advisers  to  their  respective  government  representa¬ 
tives.  Sound  business  judgment  rather  than  politi¬ 
cal  opportunism  should  actuate  the  council  of  na¬ 
tions.  The  tragic  failure  of  the  Versailles  Peace 
should  not  be  repeated. 

Our  foreign  commercial  policy  since  1934,  based 
on  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  which  re¬ 
placed  the  policy  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  brings 
to  the  task  of  reconstruction  a  great  American  con¬ 
tribution;  one  which  goes  to  the  roots  of  the  re¬ 
construction  problem  by  renunciation  of  the  iso¬ 
lationist  theory  that  the  tariff  policy  of  one  country 
is  of  no  concern  to  the  rest  of  the  wwld,  and  that 
unilateral  and  prohibitive  high  tariffs  cannot  harm 
the  country  that  enacts  them.  There  is  nothing  rev¬ 
olutionary  in  our  present  tariff  policy,  but  rather 
a  reaffirmation  in  effective  agreements  of  that 
equitable  reciprocal  trading  doctrine  which  was  a 
cardinal  principle  two  decades  ago.  A  study  of  Ar¬ 
ticle  VII  of  the  Mutual  Aid  Agreements  should 
convince  the  most  irreconcilable  isolationist  of  the 
security  these  give  to  our  domestic  economy  when 
properly  implemented.  Only  when  other  countries 
with  great  competitive  power  refuse  to  follow  these 
premises  to  their  logical  conclusion  can  the  United 
States  contemplate  other  measures  for  its  future 
protection. 

The  fear  is  often  expressed  that  private  enter¬ 
prise  will  be  unable  to  conduct  foreign  trade  in  a 
world  in  which  the  trade  of  a  number  of  countries 
may  be  controlled  indefinitely  by  their  govern¬ 
ments.  This  applies  particularly  to  Russia,  and  to 
the  possible  creation  of  a  European  economic  bloc. 
.American  private  enterprise,  however,  has  con¬ 
ducted  a  vast  volume  of  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  recent  years,  has  built  its  dams  and  hydro¬ 
electric  works,  and  has  supplied  the  machinery  and 
equipment  for  successive  stages  in  its  industrial 
development.  As  a  nation  we  are  particularly  well 
equipped  to  meet  any  difficulties  of  this  kind.  Our 
State  and  Commerce  Departments  have  acquired 
all  the  data  needed,  in  trade  negotiations  with  other 
countries,  by  which  we  may  protect  our  interests 
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in  the  new  era  by  a  resumption  and  extension  of 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  with  other  govern¬ 
ments. 

What  we  should  aim  at,  as  a  long-term  policy,  is 
an  equitable  share  in  international  trade,  shipping, 
aviation,  direct  investments,  etc.  In  the  new  world 
order,  “the  good  old  days  of  the  past”  will  not 
return.  The  American  exporter  is  not  looking  for 
subsidies — he  does  rely  on  government  aid  and 
protection  in  dealing  with  other  governments.  The 
wider  experience  acquired  by  industrial  manage¬ 
ment,  and  the  new  industries  born  of  wartime  ne¬ 
cessity,  ought  to  insure  to  the  trade  of  the  United 
States  a  fair  share  of  the  world’s  markets. 

After  the  war,  many  opportunities  will  exist  for 
the  investment  of  private  capital,  particularly  in 
Latin  America  but,  unless  guarantees  are  forth¬ 
coming  for  the  protection  of  investments  against 
confiscatory  and  nationalistic  laws,  there  is  little 
likelihood  that  the  private  investor  will  be  attracted 
to  long-term  opportunities. 

The  British  press  has  commented  on  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  divided  counsels  among  the  Allies  in  re¬ 
spect  to  post-war  policy  unless  agreements  are 
definitely  reached  before  the  war  ends.  History 
warns  against  hopes  based  on  wartime  alliances. 
The  experience  of  the  last  post-war  period  is  too 
fresh  in  the  public  memory  for  us  to  ignore  the 
warnings  of  the  past.  Present  conversations  between 
the  Allied  governments  relating  to  reconstruction 
p>olicies  should  aim  at  the  completion  of  agreements 
before  the  war  ends  and  while  the  Allied  govern¬ 
ments  are  yet  bound  together  as  comrades  in  arms. 
The  Allies  will  be  required  to  police  the  world  in 
military,  political  and  economic  affairs.  Private  in¬ 
dustry  will  willingly  accept  a  transitional  period 
of  intergovernmental  controls,  when  the  world 
shakes  off  its  military  shackles  and  plans  are  made 
effective  for  international  accord. 

The  continuance  of  the  free  enterprise  system 
in  the  area  of  world  trading  will  insure  that  flexi¬ 
bility  of  method  so  essential  to  the  commercial, 
financial  and  shipping  needs  of  a  reorganized 
world.  Some  governments  will  continue  to  control 
the  buying  and  selling  by  their  nationals  in  over¬ 
seas  commerce,  and  our  government,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  business,  must  continue  to  deal  with  other 
governmental  authorities  until  private  enterprise 
again  is  free  to  take  over  its  legitimate  functions. 

The  chief  asset,  in  overseas  competition  of  con¬ 
quered  nations,  will  be  the  reemployment  of  the 
millions  of  demobilized  men.  Their  employment 
at  living  wages  will  stimulate  the  production  of 
goods  for  export  at  prices  with  which  only  Ameri¬ 
can  industrial  ingenuity  and  the  mass  production 


system  can  enable  us  to  compete.  Therein  lies  one 
of  our  future  difficulties.  Indiscriminate  dumping 
of  such  exports  on  the  world’s  markets  must  be 
controlled  by  agreed  action  of  the  United  Nations. 
At  the  same  time,  our  more  liberal  treatment  of 
needed  imports  can  provide  these  debtor  countries 
with  the  means  of  payment  for  our  exports  and  for 
the  remissions  on  account  of  the  assistance  we  will 
render  in  goods  and  cash. 

Much  of  the  discussion  of  post-war  rehabilitation 
plans  centers  around  the  continuation  of  a  modi¬ 
fied  lend-lease  program.  The  benefit  to  our  future 
foreign  commerce  of  the  fourteen  billions  of  lend- 
lease  funds  will  be  negligible  in  comparison  with 
their  aid  in  winning  the  war.  Undoubtedly,  Amer¬ 
ican  exporters  will  derive  substantial  business  from 
whatever  sums  are  contributed  as  largess  or  loans 
from  this  source.  But  any  expectation  of  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  an  overgenerous  “Santa  Claus”  should 
be  definitely  abandoned.  Aside  from  essentially  hu¬ 
manitarian  or  charitable  donations,  we  should  not 
expect  to  assist  in  rebuilding  plants  which  have 
been  or  may  be  devoted  to  war  production  require¬ 
ments.  Whatever  may  be  the  opportunity  or  neces¬ 
sity  in  the  program  of  world  reconstruction,  indis¬ 
criminate  accommodation  should  not  be  expected 
by  countries  that  fail  to  put  into  practice  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  trade  policies  on  which  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  may  agree  as  essential  to  the  revival  of  in¬ 
ternational  trade. 

The  economic  improvement  of  the  Latin  Ameri 
can  states,  reflected  in  their  present  accumulation 
of  some  $7oo,o(X),ooo  excess  in  dollars,  suggests  that 
even  with  the  ending  of  contracts  for  our  strategk 
material  necessities  further  loans  may  be  mini¬ 
mized.  Renewed  European  demands  for  their  prod¬ 
ucts  should  offset  our  declining  purchases,  viewed 
on  an  over-all  dollar  basis. 

Our  expanded  merchant  marine  is  capable  of 
carrying  overseas  the  entire  pre-war  volume  of  our 
exports  and  imports,  and  will  insure  the  adequacy 
of  our  overseas  shipping  for  many  years,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  huge  tonnage  needed  as  naval  auxil¬ 
iaries,  and  as  a  surplus  re.scrved  for  the  future  and 
for  sale  or  charter  to  other  countries. 

The  United  States  faces  the  future  confident  that 
our  traders  have  the  men,  the  material,  the  ships, 
the  planes,  the  ability  and  financial  resources  to 
meet  the  greatest  demands  of  the  immediate  post¬ 
war  years  of  relief  and  rehabilitation.  But  to  avoid 
cut-tbroat  competition,  trade  barriers,  depreciated 
currencies,  quotas  and  other  crippling  devices  will 
require  continuance  of  the  most  skillful  statesman- 
■ship  and  of  Allied  cooperation  in  the  development 
alike  of  short  and  long-term  policies. 


labor  and  foreign  policy 

BY  ROBERT  J.  WATT 


At  a  time  when  about  two  million  members  of 
our  country’s  organized  labor  are  in  the  armed 
services,  and  those  at  home  are  eagerly  building 
planes,  tanks  and  guns  for  them  to  win  with  at  the 
earliest  possible  time,  men  and  women  in  labor’s 
ranks  are  thinking  of  the  problems  of  peace  and 
reconstruction.  They  are  wondering  what  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  will  be  in  the  family  of 
nations  after  the  war. 

The  old-timers  remember  the  recession  of  the 
twenties,  while  the  younger  ones  recall  the  WPA, 
the  NY  A,  the  CCC,  and  the  other  emergency 
measures  designed  to  afford  subsistence  to  millions 
of  our  citizens.  They  wonder  what  the  peace  will 
bring  this  time — whether  it  will  bring  the  four 
freedoms  for  them  at  home,  and  peace  for  this 
generation  and  generations  to  come.  They  distrust 
some  of  the  other  nations,  but  dread  recurring  wars 
even  more. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  today  is  the 
fact  that  labor  men  and  women  are  greatly  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  post-war  period,  and  are  giving 
a  great  deal  of  thought  to  the  problems  of  our  for¬ 
eign  policy,  even  while  concentrating  their  energies 
on  the  job  of  winning  the  war  as  soon  as  jx)ssible. 

Labor  remembers  the  loud  outcries  of  the  spokes¬ 
men  for  many  groups  against  the  expenditure  of 
twenty-five  billion  dollars  over  a  period  of  ten  years 
for  relief  assistance  and  social  insurance.  Yet  this 
expenditure  was  necessary  for  domestic  security.  It 
doubtless  saved  us  from  the  destructive  “ism”  of 
some  kind  of  totalitarian  panacea.  Yet  now  we  are 
spending  four  times  that  lo-year  total  within  a 
single  year  to  protect  us  from  a  foreign  aggressor. 
We  are,  moreover,  spending  American  lives  which 
the  government  so  recently  was  criticized  for 
salvaging  from  hunger  and  despair.  Labor  will  ask 
of  the  government  a  foreign  policy  which  will 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  extravagance  of  war, 
and  a  domestic  policy  which  will  provide  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  all  to  earn  a  decent  living. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  working  people 
will  think  first  of  foreign,  and  only  second  of  do¬ 
mestic  policy.  Personal  and  family  security  are 
closer  to  the  thoughts  of  the  individual  than  the 
tiuestion  of  balance  of  power  in  Europe  or  the  ratio 
of  naval  strength  in  the  Pacific.  But  this  war  has 
taught  American  workers  that  their  lives  are  jeop- 
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ardized  by  the  hazards  of  foreign  lawlessness  even 
more  seriously  than  by  the  dangers  of  economic 
insecurity. 

Working  people  expect  that  isolationism  will  be 
a  very  unpopular  “ism”  in  this  country.  The  two 
million  members  of  organized  labor  now  in  the 
armed  services,  and  the  fighting  sons,  brothers, 
husbands  and  fathers  of  other  members  of  organ¬ 
ized  labor  are  going  to  play  an  important  part  in 
shaping  the  attitude  of  working  people  of  our  na¬ 
tion  toward  the  nations  abroad.  Workers  may  still 
be  suspicious  of  some  foreigners,  but  those  sus¬ 
picions  will  be  slight  indeed  among  the  millions  of 
fighting  men  who  have  fought  and  sweated  along¬ 
side  foreign  allies  in  the  face  of  common  danger. 

The  war  is  proving  a  lesson  in  cosmopolitanism 
among  men  called  upon  to  serve  in  any  part  of 
the  world  where  danger  exists.  It  makes  our  men 
appreciate  American  standards  of  living,  but  it 
also  makes  them  sympathetic  with  the  plight  of  the 
cockney  or  coolie  who  has  fought  so  bravely  for 
the  right  to  live  free  in  his  own  land  and  home. 
The  brotherhood  of  man  is  hidden  in  normal  times 
by  the  veneer  of  superficial  rivalries;  but  when 
bombs  burst,  the  veneer  peels  off,  and  men  and 
women  find  their  common  humanity  is  a  tie  which 
binds  civilized  people,  and  enables  white  man  and 
black  man,  Chinese  and  Eskimo,  to  find  the  unity 
needed  to  withstand  and  overthrow  the  foe. 

Working  people  in  our  nation  are  ready  to  help 
raise  the  standards  of  living  in  other  nations,  but 
they  are  determined  to  avoid  any  needless  destruc¬ 
tion  of  their  own  standards.  Our  people  will  be 
unwilling  to  share  poverty  unless  it  is  really  neces¬ 
sary  to  save  human  lives,  but  will  be  glad  to  share 
plenty,  especially  if  it  will  help  to  assure  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  peace. 

Our  contribution  to  reconstruction  need  not  be 
millions  of  marching  men.  The  world  needs  a 
greater  contribution  from  us — the  inspiration  of 
neighborly  cooperation  and  democratic  good  will, 
such  as  exists  between  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada,  with  no  standing  armies  to  guard  their  borders 
for  over  a  century. 

If  we  contribute  an  example  of  real  progress  with¬ 
in  our  own  nation,  that  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
answers  we  can  give  to  the  dictators.  Even  the 
members  of  an  outlaw  band  can  be  led  to  envy 
the  greater  security,  comfort  and  contentment  of  a 
community  founded  on  justice  and  reaping  the 
fruits  of  cooperation  and  mutual  confidence. 
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We  can  make  a  real  contribution  if  we  display 
clear  thinking  and  calm  courage.  Working  people 
do  not  believe  that  the  desperation  with  which  we 
must  face  the  facts  of  the  international  situation  is 
any  excuse  for  abandoning  the  effort  to  find  the  real 
solution  which  alone  can  heal  the  ills  that  caused 
the  emergence  from  die  dark  ages  of  the  sordid 
system  of  totalitarianism. 

Among  other  things,  the  workers  have  learned 
that  high  tariffs  are  no  guarantee  even  of  domestic 
security  and  may,  instead,  prove  an  invitation  to 
international  anarchy.  We  have  learned  that  the 
way  to  avoid  sweatshop  competition  is  to  organize 
sweated  labor  so  that  it  can  share  in  the  fruits  of 
common  production  rather  than  in  the  competiuve 
cheapening  of  the  values  of  human  labor  and 
property. 

Working  people  learned  that  lesson  in  their  own 
communities  and  saw  it  proved  as  the  circle  of 
trade  widened  from  town  to  state,  to  nation,  to 
the  world.  We  learned  that  tariff  restricdons  might 
protect  us  from  the  importation  of  cheap  goods 
from  abroad  but  would  expose  us  to  loss  of  foreign 
markets  and  a  consequent  glutting  of  markets  at 
home  by  the  dammed-up  volume  of  our  own  do¬ 
mestic  production.  We  found  that  we  could  acquire 
so  much  gold  that  it  had  to  be  reburied  in  the 
earth. 

Working  people  want  to  free  themselves  of  jio- 
litical  control  over  economic  activities  by  substituting 
representative,  management-labor  self-government. 
We  have  seen  too  clearly  the  folly  of  concentrating 
all  authority  in  the  agencies  of  civil  government. 
We  have  found  that  laws  tend  to  become  so  rigid 
that  they  serve  as  straight) ackets  rather  than  cor¬ 
rectives.  We  have  found  political  representatives 
and  executives — elected  and  appointed  for  their 
political  ability — unskilled  in  the  guidance  of  eco¬ 
nomic  forces. 

Labor  will  support  the  development  of  the  tri¬ 
partite  International  Labor  Organization  as  the 
vehicle  for  overcoming  sweatshop  competition 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  through  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  international  standards  democratically 
agreed  to,  ratified  by  individual  nations,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  joint  action  of  management  and  labor 
groups  within  each  country.  In  this  way,  the  basis 
of  an  international,  fair-labor-standards  program 
can  be  established  to  the  advantage  of  all  nations. 

The  foreign  policy  working  people  want  is  one 
that  will  overcome  economic  inequities  among  na¬ 
tions  which,  accompanied  by  exploitation  of  the 
underprivileged,  leads  to  the  outbreak  of  war. 
Working  people  are  strongly  opposed  to  toleration 
of  any  conditions  that  are  likely  to  lead  to  armed 
clashes.  They  see  no  justification  for  penny-pinch¬ 


ing  economy  which  creates  domestic  unrest  and 
culminates  in  periodic  splurges  of  the  worst  kind 
of  extravagance — the  human  and  material  wastage 
of  war. 

We  would  rather  spend,  each  year,  large  sums 
of  money  to  deliver  milk  to  the  Hottentots,  even  if 
this  should  distress  a  few  self-styled  statesmen,  than 
expend  periodically  tens  of  thousands  of  lives  de¬ 
livering  explosive  eggs  to  free  the  Hottentots  from 
aggressor  nations  in  quest  of  world  domination. 

Labor  is  aware  that  wars  are  usually  economic  in 
origin,  that  wars  arise  from  the  greed  of  a  few  and 
the  hunger  of  many.  We  would  rather  spend  part 
of  our  national  resources  to  help  others  to  health 
and  security  than  waste  human  lives  and  squander 
resources  in  periodic  wars  of  survival.  That  is  our 
domestic  policy.  It  must  also  be  our  foreign  policy. 

Labor  is  more  and  more  willing  to  join  in  de¬ 
manding  an  international  federation  of  nations,  an 
international  tribunal  with  international  rules  of 
conduct,  and  an  international  police  force.  Our  na¬ 
tion  must  participate  this  time  and  assume  a  share 
in  the  responsibility  of  building  an  international 
agency  with  effective  representation  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world  which  will  conciliate,  mediate  and,  if 
necessary,  authoritatively  arbitrate  any  disputes  or 
potential  conflicts  among  its  members. 

'I  hcre  must  be  a  firm  effort,  and  a  realistic,  per¬ 
sistent  program,  to  eliminate  economic  insecurity 
among  the  people  of  any  nation.  The  mechanics 
may  seem  difficult  but,  if  we  can  lend-lease  for 
defense  against  aggression,  we  should  be  willing  to 
lend-lease  for  the  promotion  of  peace.  There  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  a  prime  investment  for 
every  nation  to  contribute  to  a  world  treasury  to 
provide  aid  in  the  development  of  national  eco¬ 
nomic  resources  and  to  bring  aid  to  any  nation 
suffering  from  crop  failure  or  economic  unbalance. 

We  must  not  forget  that  transportation  and  com¬ 
munication  in  1943  have  made  closer  neighbors  of 
the  peons  of  South  America  and  the  sharecroppers 
of  the  South,  of  the  machine  workers  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  of  the  coal  miners  of  Russia  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  than  were  the  merchants  of  Massachusetts 
Hay  and  the  gentlemen  farmers  of  Virginia  when 
our  nation  was  founded. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  avoid  turning  any  na¬ 
tion,  no  matter  how  guilty,  into  a  penitentiary  for 
the  punishment  of  the  second  and  third  genera¬ 
tions.  On  the  other  hand,  w-e  will  have  to  use 
reform-school  tactics,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term, 
to  wean  the  people  of  the  Axis  away  from  the 
cult  of  the  sword.  The  Treaty  of  Versailles  failed 
because  it  was  excessively  harsh  at  a  time  when  un¬ 
derstanding  was  needed,  and  tragically  weak  when 
confronted  with  the  consequences  of  its  harshness. 
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Even  as  the  Founding  Fathers  of  our  nation  en¬ 
trusted  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  the  people  themselves  in  a  representative 
democracy  subject  to  constitutional  principles  of 
justice,  working  people  hope  that  all  nations  will 
abandon  the  theory  of  nationalistic  rivalries  meas¬ 
ured  by  relative  armed  strength.  Instead,  we  hope 
that  the  makers  of  the  new  peace  will  sacrifice  some 
of  their  traditional  nationalistic  sovereignty  to  an 
international  tribunal  in  which  principles  of  justice 
will  be  founded  and  sustained  by  democratic  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

American  labor  is  against  totalitarianism,  and 
yet  is  willing  to  let  any  nation  work  out  its  destiny 
so  long  as  that  destiny  does  not  point  toward  ag¬ 
gression.  Until  1939  Russia  pledged  its  efforts  to¬ 
ward  collective  security.  Except  for  the  objection¬ 
able  efforts  of  the  Third  International,  Russia  con¬ 
centrated  on  the  development  of  its  own  economy. 

In  our  relations  with  Russia  we  should  be  ready 
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to  match  good  faith  with  good  faith,  but  without 
becoming  soft-headed.  Russia,  it  is  true,  has  borne 
the  brunt  of  the  Nazi  land  offensive,  but  Russia 
was  saved  by  the  British  in  the  Battle  of  Britain  in 
1940-41.  Russia  was  helped  by  the  air  offensive 
against  Nazi  industries,  enormously  aided  by  lend- 
lease,  and  probably  spared  a  Japanese  attack  in  Si¬ 
beria  by  the  heroism  of  the  Allies  in  the  South 
Pacific.  In  turn,  Russia,  by  saving  itself,  greatly 
helped  us. 

Working  people  favor  a  foreign  policy  based  on 
a  search  for  ways  to  keep  the  peace  and  promote 
economic  security.  It  must  not  be  based  on  hatreds 
or  the  balance  sheet  of  military  analysts’  account¬ 
ing.  We  founded  our  Constitution  and  Federal 
Union  in  1789  as  a  nation  of  thirteen  equal  states. 
Each  contributed  some  of  its  sovereignty  and 
gained  lasting  benefits.  This  pattern  will  be  worth 
remembering  in  the  critical  days  ahead. 


WOMEN  AND  FOREIGN  POLICY 


.  BY  AGNIiS  BROWN  LEACH 

I 

During  the  past  ijuaricr  of  a  century  women 
were  no  more  and  no  less  realistic  than  men.  Na¬ 
turally,  many  women’s  groups  concerned  them¬ 
selves  with  international  affairs,  but  a  good  propor¬ 
tion  of  them  were  only  superficially  interested  in 
the  subject  and  often  took  an  unrealistic  view  of 
world  problems.  Women’s  organizations  placed 
their  chief  emphasis  on  peace,  without  adequately 
understanding  either  the  causes  of  war  or  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  securing  peace — especially  with  reference  to 
what  this  country  could  or  should  have  done  to 
prevent  war.  They  had  a  naive  belief  that,  if  they 
just  pressed  for  universal  disarmament,  the  battle 
for  peace  in  the  broad  sense  was  won. 

Of  course  this  repugnance  for  war  and  this  over¬ 
whelming  hope  that  peace  might  be  achieved 
through  disarmament  were  a  natural  reaction  on 
the  part  of  women  against  the  horrors  and  suffer¬ 
ings  of  war.  Women  felt  the  destruction  of  war 
even  more  acutely  than  men,  and  were  even  more 
disillusioned  by  its  outcome.  Their  main  interest, 
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quite  understandably,  was  to  preserve  life.  Due  to 
the  tragic  consequences  of  World  War  I,  avoidance 
of  war  liecame  uppermost  in  their  minds.  Never¬ 
theless,  in  1919  women  did  believe  that  a  certain 
amount  of  international  machinery  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  assure  peace. 

At  the  close  of  World  War  I  women  in  this 
country  obtained  the  vote,  but  most  of  them  did 
not  claim  that  through  it  they  could  reform  the 
world.  Actually,  during  the  past  twenty-five  years 
the  accomplishments  of  women  have  fallen  short 
of  their  aspirations.  In  this  our  education  has  been 
seriously  at  fault.  In  general,  our  attitude  toward 
foreign  affairs  and  toward  our  responsibilities  in 
world  affairs  is  open  to  criticism.  In  the  United 
States  women  are  much  more  interested  in  the 
education  of  their  children  than  are  men,  and 
they  should  have  been  more  vigilant  in  demanding 
that  their  children  should  receive  more  realistic 
training  in  world  affairs. 

While  women  did  not  go  far  enough,  at  the  same 
time  the  vanguard  realized  that  what  had  been 
accomplished — such  as  the  Kellogg  Pact — was  quite 
inadequate  to  assure  peace.  Today,  twenty-five 
years  after,  women  are  more  aware  of  the  pitfalls 
and  difficulties,  and  have  a  better  understanding 
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that  changes  cannot  come  too  quickly,  and  that  a 
lasting  international  structure  can  only  be  built  up 
gradually.  They  do  not  expect  Utopia. 

Now  it  is  important  to  note  that  women  will 
largely  control  the  next  Presidential  election,  so 
that,  if  they  want,  they  can  make  their  influence 
felt  through  the  vote.  They  can  also  exert  influence 
through  the  schools,  and  the  labor  unions  in  which 
women  have  a  stronger  position  than  they  had 
twenty-five  years  ago.  In  a  number  of  unions 
women  are  becoming  quite  a  power.  In  fact,  in 
most  groups  in  American  life  women  have  con¬ 
siderably  more  influence  than  they  did  in  1919. 

While  there  are  thus  many  women  serving  in 
the  rank  and  file  in  all  fields  of  activity,  there  are 
few  women  in  positions  where  they  can  shape  na¬ 
tional  policy.  Yet  when  one  sits  down  and  thinks 
of  women  suitable  for  certain  positions  of  im¬ 
portance,  it  is  difficult  to  find  many  candidates.  But 
more  women  might  be  available  if  they  felt  they 
would  be  used,  and  if  it  were  not  such  a  tremen¬ 
dous  fight  to  obtain  a  position  of  importance  in 
national  life.  Women,  more  than  men,  dread  the 
mud-slinging  incident  to  political  activity.  Public 
life  for  women  is  a  constant  uphill  struggle.  If  a 
woman  fails,  it  is  said  that  this  is  because  she  is 
a  woman.  If  a  man  fails,  it  is  said  he  just  was  not 
the  proper  person  for  that  job.  Very  few  women 
are  willing  to  hold  a  position  in  which  success  or 
failure  is  judged  not  on  the  merits,  but  on  the  sex 
of  the  officeholder. 

Mr.  Churchill  and  his  colleagues  in  the  British 
Cabinet  have  understood  the  importance  of  women 
in  the  war  and  in  post-war  reconstruction,  as  indi¬ 
cated  in  their  speeches  of  September  28  to  a  con¬ 
ference  attended  by  6,000  women.  Similar  recog¬ 
nition  should  be  given  women  in  this  country. 
Here  we  are  confronted  with  a  curious  paradox. 
Seemingly,  women  here  have  greater  opportunity 
for  education  than  in  any  other  country,  and  yet 
the  ones  who  have  received  the  education,  except¬ 
ing  in  wartime,  do  not  seem  to  have  attained  as 
important  a  role  as  they  have  attained  in  some 
other  countries. 

It  is  important  that  qualified  women  should  be 
placed  in  responsible,  policy-forming  positions,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  much  to  contribute,  especially  on 
social  problems.  Social  gains  of  the  last  twenty-five 
years  in  the  United  States  have  been  due  largely 


to  the  activities  of  women.  When  it  comes  to  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  what  is  needed  in  the  community 
on  social  questions,  women  are  of  invaluable  as¬ 
sistance.  Now  that,  in  the  midst  of  war,  there  is 
more  and  more  need  for  social  adjustment  by 
peaceful  means,  there  is  also  more  need  than  ever 
for  women  to  participate  in  discussions  of  national 
and  foreign  policy.  There  is  no  question  that 
women  would  be  recognized  if  they  made  up  their 
minds  that  they  wanted  to  participate  in  post-war 
reconstruction.  This  is  a  field  in  which  they  excel 
by  virtue  of  their  knowledge  and  experience. 

To  make  an  effective  contribution  to  post-war 
discussions  of  social  issues,  women  must  have  good 
training.  They  cannot  and  should  not  get  jobs 
formerly  held  by  men  unless  they  have  the  proper 
qualifications.  To  sum  up:  women  today  are  more 
realistic  than  they  were  in  1918  and  more  eager 
to  work  for  a  stable  world  order.  There  are  also  far 
more  women  today  who  are  interested  in  world 
affairs.  This  interest  is  attributable  to  many  things: 
labor  unions,  schools  and,  above  all,  to  the  fact  that 
most  women  have  relatives  in  the  war,  and  realize 
that  any  war  will  involve  this  country — so  some¬ 
thing  must  be  done  to  prevent  war. 

To  achieve  this  objective,  women  must  keep 
themselves  informed  about  what  is  going  on  in 
national  legislation  and  state  legislation,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  party  councils  where  policies,  later  trans- 
latecl  into  party  platforms,  are  shaped.  Women 
should  also  concern  themselves  with  education  and 
become  aware  of  what  is  going  on  in  our  elemen¬ 
tary  schools,  in  our  high  schools  and,  of  course,  in 
our  colleges,  and  make  sure  that  the  content  of 
education  is  such  as  to  prepare  their  children  for 
the  world  in  which  they  will  have  to  live. 

Women  have  made  a  great  contribution  to  this 
war,  have  endured  great  sacrifices.  No  country 
could  have  fought  the  war  without  the  women. 
The  public  knows  that  in  spheres  not  hitherto  rec¬ 
ognized  they  are  an  important  asset  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  now  it  is  up  to  women  to  see  that  they 
continue  their  activities  into  the  post-war  period. 

Women  are  tcxlay  in  an  unrivaled  position  to 
contribute  their  vision  and  skills  to  post-war  recon¬ 
struction.  To  do  this  effectively,  they  must  have 
not  only  the  wholehearted  collaboration  of  men, 
but  also  the  loyal  support  of  all  women. 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  AND  THE  U.S. 

by  JOSEPH  P.  CHAMBERLAIN  and  HERBERT  L.  MAY 


This  attempt  to  evaluate  the  experience  of  inter¬ 
national  organization  in  recent  years  and  to  sug¬ 
gest  possibilities  for  the  future  is  based  largely  on 
the  record  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  most  am¬ 
bitious  effort  in  history  to  solve  world  problems. 

The  following  assumptions  may  safely  be  made: 

1.  Economic  and  social  progress  can  thrive  best 
in  an  atmosphere  of  security.  Social  progress, 
however,  cannot  be  forced  on  any  country;  it 
must  be  achieved  through  agreement.  In  the 
economic  field,  where  the  interests  involved  are 
chiefly  private  interests,  the  business  method  of 
arriving  at  a  result  by  give-and-take  bargaining 
may  prove  successful.  It  is  in  the  political  field, 
where  life  and  liberty,  national  prestige  and 
other  interests  considered  vital  to  nations  are 
at  stake,  that  the  threat  of  force  must  be  used  to 
maintain  peace. 

2.  No  near-Utopia  will  be  possible  on  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  hostilities  or  soon  thereafter.  A  workable 
world  order  can  only  evolve  from  past  and  fu¬ 
ture  experience  by  the  trial  and  error  method. 
In  the  political  field — the  one  considered  here — 
post-war  controls  will  probably  pass  through 
three  stages:  first,  the  stage  of  military  admin¬ 
istration;  second,  a  middle  stage  of  administra¬ 
tion  by  the  United  Nations;  third,  an  attempt  to 
work  out  a  satisfactory,  fully  international  con¬ 
trol.  Since  the  third  stage  is  likely  to  evolve  from 
the  middle  one,  let  us  consider  only  the  middle 
stage.  Possibly  the  League  of  Nations  machinery, 
duly  amended,  will  prove  adequate. 

3.  It  is  cheaper  to  prevent  a  war  than  to  lose  or 
even  win  one.  It  is  hardly  open  to  doubt  that, 
had  it  been  known  in  advance  in  1914,  1931, 
T935,  ^nd  1938-39  that  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Russia  would  war  against 
the  aggressors,  the  Manchurian  and  Ethiopian 
aggressions  and  the  two  World  Wars  would  not 
have  occurred,  nor  even  unilateral  breaches 
of  treaty  such  as,  for  example,  the  Rhineland 
occupation. 
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4.  The  powers  commanding  the  force  to  do  so 
are  the  ones  which  must  prevent  war.  Will  the 
United  States  be  among  them?  It  may  be  taken 
as  reasonably  certain  that  this  country  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  maintain  large  forces  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  probably  on  a  volunteer  basis  with  reserves 
kept  in  training  annually,  possibly  on  the  model 
of  the  Swiss  system.  But  the  basic  question  of 
policy  will  be:  Shall  the  United  States  reserve 
the  right  to  decide  what  to  do  about  an  aggres¬ 
sion,  actual  or  threatened,  or  shall  it  agree  in 
advance  to  act  with  others  through  a  joint  de¬ 
cision?  There  has  been  much  loose  talk  about 
“joining  an  international  police  force.”  This  is 
premature.  A  police  force  is  established  to  en¬ 
force  a  set  of  rules  of  order;  and  before  the 
United  States  decides  this  question  it  will  de¬ 
mand  to  know  the  rules,  especially  how  a  de¬ 
cision  to  act  shall  be  arrived  at. 

Before  considering  the  experience  of  the  past  or 
machinery  for  the  future,  let  us  examine  the  whole 
question  of  international  organization  more  fully. 
No  international  organization  can  be  successful 
unless  there  is,  on  the  part  of  the  nations  and  the 
people  of  the  world,  the  spirit  and  the  will  to  use 
it  to  head  off  a  threat  to  peace.  The  machinery  is 
essential,  but  machinery  does  not  work  of  itself. 
International  organization  implies  the  existence  of 
nations,  and  governments  in  each  nation  which 
can  make  the  rules  to  order  the  national  society  by 
law  or  by  regulation,  which  has  judges  to  deter¬ 
mine  disputes,  and  an  administrative  and  police 
organization  to  carry  out  the  details  of  the  ordering 
of  society  and  to  enforce  the  decisions  of  the  public 
authorities.  It  is  upon  these  nations  and  their  gov¬ 
ernments  that  the  international  organization  must 
rest,  and  the  national  governments  must  play  a 
very  large  part  in  the  world  organization. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  world  organization 
at  present  and  in  world  organization  of  the  past 
have  been  chiefly  preoccupied  with  ways  and  means 
of  preventing  war.  Ultimately  will  arise  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  force  against  force.  The  United  States,  Brit¬ 
ain,  Russia,  a  strengthened  China  and  a  rehabil¬ 
itated  France  will  be  peaceful,  contented  powers. 
If  they  work  together,  they  can  be  counted  on  to 
prevent  any  aggressor  nation  from  even  attempting 
to  gain  its  ends  by  the  use  of  force.  It  would  seem 
certain,  too,  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  smaller 
nations  would  support  the  peace  and  join  in  action 
to  stop  aggression.  The  responsibility,  then,  of  pre- 
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serving  peace  will  lie  mainly  on  the  great  powers, 
and  any  world  organization,  to  be  effective,  must 
take  this  circumstance  into  consideration.  The  great 
powers  will  have  the  responsibility  of  putting  an 
end  to  power  politics  culminating  in  the  use  of 
force.  With  this  responsibility  should  go  the  right 
to  exercise  a  predominant  voice  in  whatever  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  nations  resolves  on  action.  Even  should 
there  be  a  fully  international  force  to  maintain  deci¬ 
sions  of  the  international  authority,  this  would  be 
none  the  less  true,  for  it  is  not  likely  that  the  great 
powers  would  long  continue  a  world  organization 
under  which  the  smaller  powers  could  control  this 
force. 

In  matters  affecting  the  economic  and  social  life 
of  the  community  of  nations  and  of  its  people  there 
would  not  be  the  same  need  for  preeminence  of  the 
great  powers.  It  would  be  highly  important  that,  in 
a  body  in  which  these  matters  were  discussed  and 
plans  made  to  remedy  defects  in  or  improve  the 
working  of  existing  international  legislation,  or  to 
draft  new  legislation,  the  smaller  states  should 
have  a  full  right  of  representation.  They  have 
achieved  the  same  degree  of  civilization  as  the  great 
powers.  Their  understanding  of  the  issues  in¬ 
volved  in  the  economic  and  social  ordering  of  the 
world  society  is  as  good  as  that  of  their  greater 
neighbors.  Their  interests  have  an  equal  right  to 
consideration.  But  when  an  issue  rises  to  the  point 
of  involving  action  to  prevent  war,  it  must  go  to  a 
council  in  which  the  great  powers  will  have  pre¬ 
dominance. 

Two  of  the  enemy  states — Germany  and  Japan — 
can  fairly  claim  the  rank  of  great  powers.  Even 
disarmed,  they  will  not  be  entitled  to  a  place  in 
the  council  of  the  world  during  the  difficult  period 
of  reconstruction  and  reorganization  which  will 
follow  the  war.  They  cannot  be  counted  on  to  use 
their  influence  to  maintain  the  peace  and,  until 
the  other  powers  are  satisfied  that  their  admission 
into  the  world  organization  will  help  to  maintain 
the  peace,  they  cannot  be  brought  in. 

A  world  court  is  essential  to  international  stabil¬ 
ity.  A  court  in  itself  cannot  maintain  the  peace,  but 
ii  can  aid  mightily  in  preserving  that  order  and 
that  confidence  in  the  fair  administration  of  the  law 
without  which  a  peaceful  society  cannot  exist;  and 
even  if  only  by  advisory  opinions  it  can  deal  with 
disputes  between  the  states  which  turn  on  ques¬ 
tions  of  law,  including  the  interpretation  of  treaties, 
which  if  not  settled  will  create  ill-feeling  and  quar¬ 
rels  threatening  to  peace. 

World  organization  should  adjust  itself  to  re¬ 
alities.  Many  questions  do  not  affect  the  interests 
of  all  the  countries  of  the  world.  In  some  cases,  as 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  many  matters  can 


be  better  dealt  with  by  the  states  in  the  hemisphere 
than  by  submitting  them  to  a  body  in  which  all 
the  nations  of  the  world  would  have  seats.  The 
European  continent  has  interests  of  its  own  which 
can  be  better  regulated  by  Europe  acting  separate- 
ly.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  whale  fisheries,  I  ? 
the  drafting  and  enforcement  of  a  convention  ‘ 
would  be  better  entrusted  to  the  comparatively  few 
nations  which  have  a  background  of  knowledge 
and  interest  concerning  a  given  matter.  A  cum- 
bersome  machinery,  and  one  too  concentrated  on 
the  settlement  of  the  many  different  types  of  prob¬ 
lems  that  arise,  would  lead  to  dissatisfaction  and 
delay  which  would  make  its  operation  imprac- 
ticable.  However,  when  the  question  involves  an 
international  disagreement,  it  should  be  dealt  with 
as  described  below. 

p 

The  chief  weaknesses  of  the  League  were  as  fol- 
lows:  (i)  No  provision  for  the  use  of  force  coming  j 
into  effect  automatically  to  prevent  or  stop  ag- 
gression.  Allied  to  this  was  the  uncertainty  that 
members  would  carry  out  a  continuous  policy  and 
observe  their  promises.  This  uncertainty  might  arise 
again  in  the  democracies  because  of  their  not  infre¬ 
quent  changes  of  government.  (2)  The  unanimity 
rule  in  voting.  (3)  The  absence  of  the  United  States 
from  its  membership.  (4)  Failure  to  attempt  peace¬ 
ful  revision  of  treaties.  (5)  Failure  to  have  separate  | 
executive  bodies  to  pass  on  political  and  on  social  1 
and  economic  questions.  This  failure,  however,  was 
on  the  road  to  correction  when  the  present  war 
broke  out.  In  an  international  organization  in  the 
third  or  last  stage,  there  should  probably  be  separate 
bodies  to  handle  political  and  nonpolitical  ques¬ 
tions. 

The  weaker  states  of  the  world  must  long  ago 
have,  however  unwillingly,  come  to  the  conclu-  j 
sion  that  for  them  full  sovereignty  and  guaranteed 
complete  independence  are  incompatible.  Federa¬ 
tion  of  groups  of  these  states,  if  desirable,  is  prob¬ 
ably  too  early  for  the  second  or  middle  stage  of  1 
control.  The  least  restriction  on  sovereignty  neces¬ 
sary  for  security  during  this  stage  would  seem  to 
involve  dependence  on  the  stronger  states  for  pro¬ 
tection.  At  least  one  of  the  great  powers — Russia— 
seems  opposed  to  federation;  and,  indeed,  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  increase  in  the  size  of 
governmental  units  would  decrease  the  likelihood 
of  war. 

In  the  middle  stage  the  following  development 
may  be  envisaged:  Every  new  political  relation  be¬ 
tween  any  two  or  more  countries,  every  breach  of 
or  objection  to  an  old  one,  and  in  short  every  act  | 
which  might  eventually  involve  the  threat  of  war 
is  of  concern  to  all  the  United  Nations,  and  should  I 
be  the  subject  of  discussion  by  them  with  an  at-  I 
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tempt  to  bring  about  peacefully  such  changes,  if 
necessary,  as  will  remove  the  threat,  either  by  agree¬ 
ment,  conciliation  or  arbitration.  On  such  ques- 
5  tions  all  members  of  the  United  Nations  should 
have  a  voice.  There  will  also  be  need  for  revision 
of  the  many  conventions  between  the  states  cover¬ 
ing  international  economic  and  scxrial  questions, 
and  there  will  probably  have  to  be  many  new  inter¬ 
national  agreements  and  arrangements  to  adjust 
the  economic  and  social  relations  of  the  peoples  of 
the  different  countries.  These  are  questions  which 
should  be  submitted  to  the  representatives  of  the 
governments,  and  the  difficulties  they  present  are 
such  that  these  representatives  should  meet  regu¬ 
larly,  and  not  merely  at  the  call  of  one  of  the  gov¬ 
ernments,  to  discuss  them.  If  the  discussions  on 
these  questions  are  to  be  effective,  there  must  be 
preparation  by  an  international  technical  staff, 

I  which  will  watch  the  operation  of  conventions  in 
force  and  will  plan  action  in  new  fields  to  submit 
to  the  governments. 

But  on  the  question  of  what  is  an  aggression  or 
a  threat  of  war  and  how  it  should  be  prevented  or 
checked,  the  countries  that  would  have  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  putting  it  down  should  have  the  de¬ 
cisive  voice. 

The  machinery  necessary  for  the  procedure  might 
i  be  as  follows: 

1.  A  Commission  of  government  representatives 
which  would  meet  regularly  to  consider  any 
question  involving  international  order  and  peace 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  governments 

,  or  to  a  Supreme  Peace  Council.  An  international 
dispute  which  the  governments  involved  cannot 
settle  by  diplomacy  could  be  brought  before  the 
Commission. 

2.  A  World  Court,  whose  members  would  be 
chosen  in  a  manner  approved  by  the  United 
Nations,  assuring  so  far  as  possible  the  impar¬ 
tiality  of  the  judges. 

3.  A  Supreme  Peace  Council  to  act  on  a  refusal 
to  submit  a  dispute  to  the  Commission,  or  on  a 
threat  of  aggression  or  of  war  in  a  case  submit¬ 
ted  to  it  by  the  Commission  or  a  member  gov¬ 
ernment,  or  to  deal  with  any  question  which  im¬ 
perils  the  peace  of  the  world.  A  state  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Council  which  is  directly  involved  in 

:  the  dispute  should  be  permitted  by  a  majority 

vote  of  the  Council  to  appear  before  it  but  not 
to  vote. 

There  should  be  a  secretary  appointed  by  the 
j  Council  by  majority  vote,  who  should  appoint 
I  the  members  of  his  technical  staff  as  provided 
I  for  by  the  Commission  with  the  approval  of  the 
(  Council. 


The  Commission  could  proceed  by  concilia¬ 
tion  or  recommend  arbitration.  It  could  submit 
a  case  to  the  World  Court  for  an  advisory 
opinion. 

The  Commission  should  be  composed  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  all  United  Nations  and  of  such 
other  countries  as  are  admitted  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  its  members  with  the  approval  of  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Council. 

The  World  Court  should  be  open  to  any  two 
or  more  states  as  litigants,  and  it  should  give  ad¬ 
visory  opinions  at  the  request  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  or  of  the  Council. 

The  members  of  the  Supreme  Peace  Council 
should  be  the  great  powers:  Great  Britain, 
United  States,  Russia,  China  and,  later,  France. 
They  should  agree:  (i)  That  the  secretary 
should  call  a  meeting  at  the  request  of  a  mem¬ 
ber.  (2)  That  each  should  maintain  forces  in 
numbers  and  in  areas  to  be  at  once  agreed  upon, 
under  the  control  of  an  Allied  High  Command 
in  each  area  agreed  upon.  (3)  That  on  a  threat 
of  war  or  actual  war  they  should  by  a  majority 
vote  use  their  joint  forces  to  stop  it.  (4)  That  the 
treaty  should  remain  in  force  for  ten  years,  and 
automatically  thereafter  be  renewed  unless  de¬ 
nounced  on  two  years’  notice. 

The  Council  would  decide  under  what  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  when  and  where  it  would  use 
the  forces  of  other  states. 

A  dispute  between  any  two  or  more  of  the 
great  powers  would  require  a  different  treat¬ 
ment.  The  Supreme  Peace  Council  should  try 
conciliation;  if  it  is  unable  to  bring  about  agree¬ 
ment.  the  parties  should  be  bound  to  submit  the 
dispute  to  the  decision  of  an  arbitral  body.  A 
suggested  form  for  such  a  body  is:  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  great  powers  and  persons  to  be 
named  by  governments  of  certain  states,  these 
states  to  be  selected  in  each  case  by  the  Supreme 
Peace  Council.  Each  such  person  should  be  a 
citizen  of  the  country  by  whose  government  he 
is  appointed.  The  powers  should  agree  to  use 
their  forces  against  a  power  which  does  not  ob¬ 
serve  the  decision  of  the  arbitral  body. 

Bilateral  treaties  of  alliance,  nonaggression  or 
mutual  aid  would  not  obviate  the  necessity  of  inter¬ 
national  organization  of  the  kind  outlined  above. 

This  sketch  is  not  intended  to  be  a  “blueprint” 
for  the  future — a  better  way  to  keep  the  peace  may 
and  possibly  will  evolve — but  in  the  middle  stage 
it  would  seem  that  a  threat  of  war  must  be  met  by 
the  threat  of  adequate  force,  ready  for  use  against 
an  aggressor,  and  this  force  can  be  supplied  only 
by  agreement  of  the  great  powers. 
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